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DONE TN THE DARK. 



CHAPTER LX. 

" Love is indestructible ; 
Its holy flame for ever burnetii ; 
From Heaven it came, to Heaven retumeth." 

SOUTHEY. 

Ivy, throughout such portions of the night as 
were for her wakeful ones, indulged in the 
hope that Colonel Donaldson's visit would be 
over, and Cecil's identity with the stranger 
either proved or disproved before the arrival of 
her lover ; but in this she was fated to be dis- 
appointed. Almost before the day had fairly 
dawned, and when it was only reasonable for 
those about the premises whose doings would 
not exactly bear the sunlight, to conclude that 
decent folks would be in their beds, a car rattled 
up to the door, and 'Ivy, peering from behind 
the window curtain of her bedroom, was in 
time to see Arthur Cuthbert (probably moved 
VOL. III. , 39 
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thereto by compunction in that he had so ill 
timed his arrival) scanning the upper windows 
of the house curiously. 

What could she, a creature of impulse, do, but 
show signs of life ? She was not fully dressed, 
it is true, and the " doing" of her hair had not 
even been commenced ; but the occasion was an 
exceptional one. No one save herself was, she 
believed, up, or even awake within the house, 
and there stood Arthur, (who had flown on the 
wings of love alias an outside jaunting car to 
greet her,) cold, tired, and in all probability a- 
hungered. AH these things considered (and the 
thinking them over scarcely occupied a minute) 
Ivy opened her window, softly it is true, but still 
with sufficient sound to attract the traveller's 
attention and cause him to look up. The 
morning air was fresh and still, and the 
window at which the bright vision appeared 
was such a little way removed from the 
ground, that although the laughing words, 
" Don't be shocked, it's only me !" were 
sc^cely more than whispered, Arthur's ears 
caught them readily, and his impulsive reply 
(for he was taken aback and absolutely forgot 
the presence of the car-driver) of "You dar- 
ling ! if there is any way of getting in I will be 
with you in a moment," sent a thrill of joy — so 
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-gladsome sounding were they, and so heart-in- 
spired — through Ivy's breast. 

With a bright smile and a wave of her hand she 
retreated from the window, and soon succeeded 
in rousing the sleepy household to a sense of 
their respective duties. By Peter (that "dacent 
inside boy " being in a state of uncleanly disha- 
bille curious to witness) the "gintlm'n" was, 
with profuse apologies, conducted to the room 
that had been prepared for him, and there, after 
first announcing the fact that, until they met at 
breakfast, Arthur saw no more of his sweet- 
iheart, we will for the present leave him. 

Ivy is combing her long red-brown hair at the 
glass, her sweet face more winsome even than is 
its wont, by reason of the joy within, and her 
thoughts, like the true woman that she is, full 
of the expediency of making herself attractive 
in Arthur's sight. Whilst she is thus engaged, 
Gussie, attired in a dressing-gown that had 
•done some service in its day, and with a pro- 
fusion of lustrous black hair hanging loose 
about her shoulders, enters (she being one of 
.those women who consider that ceremony be- 
4:ween near relations may be dispensed with) 
without knocking, and, seating herself near her 
:sister, says: 

39—2 
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" So he has come ! I think, don't you ? that 
he might have chosen a better time for arriving. 
Nothing Conrad hates more than what he calls 
those * energetic fellows who knock other people 
out of their first sleep, and are always hurry- 
skurrying about, and making a row.' " 

Ivy laughs. " Has he been making his plaint 
to you already this morning ? I thought I 
heard you go into his room/' 

" Yes. He sent for me ; and I quite agree 
with him that it wasn't quite a — a — gentleman- 
like thing in a stranger's house to do — and — " 

" Gussie !" said Ivy, turning suddenly roumi 
upon her dressing-stool, and confronting her 
sister with eyes so angry that for a moment the 
offender cowers beneath their gaze. " I do not 
think you can be aware — and that is your only 
excuse for speaking as you have done — of the 
strength — 'the unjustifiable strength, of your own 
expressions. What you have just said would, 
under most circumstances, have been quite suf- 
ficient to make me leave your house, and never 
return to it. As it is, I must ask you to pro- 
mise me that you will be more careful, that you 
will — Oh, Gussie !" and, with one of those 
sudden changes of feeling and of manner which 
are wrought in us by a flash of retrospective 
thought, she continues passionately : 
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• '' What has changed you so ? What has 
tecome of the love you used to feel for me ? 
Do you remember the day — four years ago — 
when you shed, oh ! so many and such bitter 
tears over my cut-off hair, that time when I 
had scarlet-fever, and it had been spread out 
upon the school-room table ? You were so 
proud of it, like the dear sister that you were 
then, and used to say it was like nothing in 
colour but a robin's back ! Ah ! I recollect it 
all as if it had only happened yesterday, and I 
loved you so for your unselfish and unenvying 
:nature, and for the love, so constant and so 
precious, that you gave me in return* You 
were so pleased then at any good which hap- 
pened to me— more pleased by far than if the 
same had fallen to your lot instead ; and now — 
now " 

" Now I am just the same; I am indeed. I 
•don't know what you are thinking of. If I did 
wrong in repeating to you Conrad's words, you 
<must forgive me. Dear — dearest sister ! what 
^an make you think I do not love you ?" and 
tGussie pressed her clasped hands upon her 
sister's shoulder, and gazed imploringly, though 
-with eyes that were " dry as dust," into her face. 

The latter, for all reply, shook her head sadly. 
*' The touch of nature which makes the wprld 
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akin '* was wanting, and Ivy had no heart for 
further pleading, no care to explain at greater 
length to Gussie her reasons for believing that 
sisterly affection no longer beat within her 
breast. Fortunately for both, the question had 
been asked without any real desire to have it 
answered. A few soft words from Ivy's gentle 
lips, and a half-smiling, half-tearful suggestion* 
that " the thing was not worth talking about,'* 
sent Gussie to her room, fully satisfied that all 
was right between her and Ivy. 

And the latter, full to overflowing with more 
agreeable and exciting thoughts, speedily forgot 
the little scene, during which she had been be- 
trayed into an expression of feeling which met 
with so unsatisfactory a response. Her lover 
was in the house ! In an hour's time, at the 
very most, she would hear his voice, and see 
again the kind, thoughtful face — a face so full of 
power, and at the same time so capable of be- 
traying feelings and emotions as strong as they 
were tender. An " energetic fellow," truly, as 
Conrad Beeton had called him, was the man 
into whose hands she had promised to commit 
the happiness of her life. That he could be 
stern and determined when occasion demanded 
the exercise of such qualities Ivy was well 
aware ; but of such sternness she did not feel 
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afraid, for she had seen enough of Arthur 
Cuthbert to be convinced that he was not one 
to be carried away by impulse, but, on the con- 
trary, was given, both in the small and large 
occurrences of life, to acting from a sense of 
duty as enlarged as it was unfailing. 

" I wish he knew more of me," Ivy, as she 
tripped downstairs, said to herself ; '* or rather, 
I wish that he had known more of me before 
he asked me to be his wife. In that case 
though, perhaps he never would have asked 
me,'' Humility whispered ; but Self-conceit had 
also a word to say, and Lady Evelyn, remem- 
bering the radiant face, so exquisite in its young 
fresh beauty, that had lately smiled at her from 
the glass, took heart of grace, and met her lover 
with as saucy a smile on eyes and lip as though 
the question of her unworthiness to be his wife 
had never in the solitude of her own breast 
been mooted. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

V 

" And hence one master-passion in the breast, 
Like Aaron's serpent swallows up the rest." 

Pope. 

When the course of true love flows smoothly, 
the sensational element is apt to run short. It 
is the hindrances in the way, the cropping up 
rocks and boulders, round which the impeded 
current chafes and foams, that give to love scenes 
their excitement and their " spirit." 

Ivyv who entertained for her lover feelings of 
the highest respect and admiration, and who 
firmly believed that loVe for one so perfect was 
the natural outcome of her sense of his exceed- 
ing worth, met her cousin with a calmness which 
might have awakened in his breast some sus- 
picion that she was not what is called " in love" 
with the man who (for Arthur Cuthbert was 
sensitively alive to the awkwardness of " doing 
the wrong thing in the wrong place/') did not 
take advantage of his position, to meet her with 
open arms and words of rapture. 
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After the first greetings, the first expressions 
{on Arthurs part), of happiness at being with 
his betrothed were over, and had been duly, 
responded to,, the conversation naturally turned 
upon Cecil, and upon the intelligence regarding 
him which Captain Donaldson had imparted 
to Conrad, and which the former gentleman was 
coming by appointment, in an hour s time — to, 
by additional statements, as they hoped, con- 
firm. 

" It is hardly possible that he can be mis- 
taken," Ivy said ; " and one can see no reason 
for any man's borrowing or stealing poor Cecil's 
nanie." ' 

" True, there is every reason to believe that 
Captain Donaldson has seen the poor fellow, 
and that this letter — to your sister, is it not ? 
Exactly. I thought I heard you say so — will 
be tolerably satisfactory regarding his past 
doings. But let me beg of you not to hope too 
much. Where there is mystery and conceal- 
ment, there is always danger that something 
which will not be quite satisfactory, may be 
going on ; and, poor boy, his state of mind when 
he went away was dreadful ! If he has erred 
he will not be the first lad who has been 

" Cradled into ill doing by wrong."' 

Few things are harder to bear than the sense of 
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injustice, done us, of being hardly (without fault 
of our own) dealt with. The desire to punish 
is the natural consequence of such a feeling ; and 
then, in Cecil's unhappy position, there would 
be a natural shrinking from companionship, and 
from any attempt to lighten his burden by con- 
fiding to a friend how intolerable was its weight. 
There is nothing, as we all know, so fatal as 
brooding in solitude over a wrong. What may 
have seemed light at first, an almost nothing,, 
perhaps, becomes, by dint of thinking it over,, 
and dwelling, without anything to change the 
current of ideas, upon a hasty word, or it may 
be only an angry look, an intolerable griev- 
ance. 

" But poor Cecil had a real and cruel wrong, 
had he not, dear Arthur, to brood upon ? Only 
it has been hard to visit it upon our parents \. 
They were so entirely guiltless ; so free from any 
participation in the misfortune which crushed 
him to the earth !" 

There was a tone of interrogation in this as- 
sertion, which caused Ivy's interlocutor to pause 
a moment before he responded to her words. 
Then he said : 

" It is a question whether it would not have 
been better — whether it would not have been 
right, in short, to have had, from the moment 
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when Mrs. Harford made her confession to 
your father, no concealments in the matter. 
All should have been then, in my opinion, made 
public." 

" But, Arthur, think of the pain, the shame^ 
the separation. Oh ! they could not have done 
It ! Only fancy what it would have been, and 
ask yourself if, had you been situated as my 
father was, you could have acted differently ?'' 

The question was a difficult one to answer. 
Although ia his heart of hearts the man believed 
that the amount of moral courage with which 
nature had endowed him would have enabled 
him to resist the temptation under which Colonel* 
Cuthbert had fallen — There was much, how- 
ever, in the whole piteous episode which he 
(Arthur) could hardly enter into with Ivy. 
To him it was almost clear that the sin against 
the laws of God, of which her parents had been 
guilty, had been altogether overlooked by their 
daughter. In her opinion the vows taken at 
the first marriage were upon them so binding 
that no after act could set them aside, and there- 
fore that in all the years that had followed, they 
had " lived together after His ordinances," the 
period which elapsed before the ceremony of 
the second marriage being no exception to the 
rule. To disturb the blind and touchingly filial 
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trust which Ivy felt and manifested in her 
fathers rectitude of principles and conduct, was 
far from her lover's wishes, and therefore it was 
with a strong sensation of relief that he heard 
the door opened, and Gussie's voice announcing 
that Colonel Donaldson had arrived, and that 
Conrad thought they had better all be present 
to hear what he had to say. 

" He isn't a nice-looking man at all," re- 
marked Mrs. Beeton, as they walked across the 
narrow entrance-hall to the drawing-room ; " so 
rough, you know, and wearing an old brown 
flannel shirt." 

" Never mind his shirt so long as he brings 
us good news of Cecil," said Arthur cheerfully, 
and then they were introduced by Conrad to 
Mrs. Donaldson s husband, and the colloquy, or 
palaver, as the Captain, who had lived amongst 
the Indians of the far West, called it, com- 
jnenced. 

It is not necessary to relate in his own words, 
which, indeed, were not many, for he was both 
.by nature and from habit a taciturn man, the 
•circumstances which attended his first meeting 
with Cecil. It is sufficient to say that it took 
place in one of the last settled ** cities" in the 
state of Texas, to which locality the young 
Englishman, who had been recently employed 
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as a farm bailiff on some lately cleared land "up 
country," had come for medical advice. Th-e 
refinement (in spite of the rough clothes he 
wore) of his appearance, and the air of extreme^ 
ill-health which was visible in his pale, sunken 
cheeks and languid movements, interested Cap- 
tain Donaldson, and the two men becoming 
intimate, the younger disclosed to the older 
traveller his history. That history, from the 
time when he left his parents' roof a blighted, 
shamed, and miserable [man, was as follows, 
he having, with the exception of the names of 
those who had played their parts in the little 
drama, kept nothing secret from his new friend. 
The unfortunate young officer had, as the- 
reader already knows, made arrangements for 
the sale of his commission, and with the money 
thus realised, he went abroad, his intention 
being, as he frankly confessed to Captain 
Donaldson, to find the man who had been the 
cause of all his misery, and — kill him ! In fur- 
therance of this object he remained for awhile 
in Paris, not amusing himself, for " le lieu dtc 
monde ou on pent le mietux: se passer du bonheur " 
utterly failed to produce in his case its recog-. 
nised exhilarating effect, but wandering about, 
haunting the theatres and other places of public 
resort, in the hopes of one day falling in with the 
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€nemy, whose throat he longed with savage 
eagerness, to clutch. At last, chance^ to use the 
conventional term, befriended him, for one night 
as he was passing along a comparatively quiet 
and ill-lighted street in the neighbourhood of 
the Rue St. Lazare, he saw, struggling with two 
men who were evidently bent on robbery, 
the individual of whom he was in search. The 
encounter was not taking place in the actual * 
street, but in the entrance to 2l passage leading 
to a house, with the character of which Cecil, 
in common with most of the Paris " monde," was 
well acquainted. From the moment when he 
appeared upon the scene, it was evident to him 
that " the Major" was, as it is called, having the 
worst of it. His assailants, whose object was 
gain, and who had nothing but harm to them- 
selves to expect should they in the struggle hit 
their intended victim too hard a blow, had, as 
yet, abstained from going beyond the making 
of strenuous efforts to possess themselves of his 
watch and purse. 

^^Tiens! mats dest qtiil est enragi^ ce bour- 
geois T and ^'Tonnerre de Dieu^ it faut qu£ ^ 
finisse r were amongst the words which the 
marauders, who evidently endeavoured to make 
as little noise as possible, were hoarsely mutter- 
ing, when Cecil burst like a catapult between the 
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intended victim and his foes, sending the latter 
flying in desperate haste from the scene of 
action, whilst the Major, who had previously 
recognised his former friend, received from the 
thick stick which Cecil habitually carried, a 
blow so well-directed and given with such good- 
will between the eyes that he fell heavily to the 
ground, and, in falling, struck his head with 
so much force against a projecting stone that 
he lay, apparently — insensible, on the ground. 
Then there came full upon Cecil the horror 
and remorse which the bare possibility of 
having killed a fellow-creature must, by the un- 
hardened heart, be felt. Not for a single 
moment, as he truthfully assured Captain 
Donaldson, did the idea of flight occur to him ; 
.and yet he was, from the first moment when 
his adversary lay at his feet, to all appearance 
a corpse, fully conscious of his own personal 
danger, and thoroughly alive to the expediency, 
for his own sake, of leaving the fallen man to 
,his fate. To the experienced in such matters 
it may seem strange that Cecil should so im- 
.mediately have jumped at the conclusion that 
death was the consequence of the blow which 
he had given ; but then it must be remembered 
that he was not experienced. He had struck 
with all his force, and the man had fallen ; that 
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his insensibility was due to the coUision with 
the stone, and not to the intensely painful 
but, perhaps, not even dangerous hurt which 
the ash stick had given, was a fact of which 
Cecil remained for a long time afterwards in 
ignorance. 

The whole affair, although it has taken so 
long to write, was the work in reality of scarcely 
more than a minute, and at the end of that* 
eighty seconds or so, a man, well-dressed, and 
having the outward appearance of a gentleman, 
entered the passage, and was at once accosted 
by Cecil. 

** Monsieur," he said, with as much composure 
as he could muster, **this gentleman was being 
robbed when I came by, but, seeing me, the 
gredins made off. I hope he is not seriously 
hurt." 

The new-comer, a man of middle age, and 
who probably was well acquainted with '^ son 
Parisl^ stooped over the still prostrate rr^an, 
and having made a slight examination of his 
personal appearance, laid his hand upon hrs 
heart. 

" Ah bah /" he said, " c'est plus que probable 
que ce 7ie sera pas grande chose, Le voila qui 
se remue dijcil' and true enough, the Major, who 
had already stretched out his right arm, was at- 
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tempting, to Cecil's intense relief, to raise him- 
self to a sitting posture* The next moment he 
was enabled to speak, and his first request was 
for water. 

** I am blind !*' he said ; " the rascal has 
knocked out my eyes. Fetch me water,'' he 
added in French to the man who stood between 
him and Cecil, '^pour V amour de DieuJ* 

While the " good Samaritan," with the remark 
that " ces gaillards Id ne s^itaient pas ginSs]^ 
hastened to do ; and then, taking advantage of 
his absence, Cecil, relieved of his fears, and 
feeling far less repentant than he had done five 
minutes before, gave the suffering man a piece 
of his mind. 

" Major Colegrave," he said, " I am the man 
whom the world knew as ^Lord Dulwich, and 
who, till my father treated you as the low snob 
you are, you tried — ^you, the vile planner of the 
whole miserable falsehood — to make your son- 
in-law. From the day when I was told the 
truth, and how, to gratify your petty spite, you 
had woven such a web of falsehood and 
trickery round my parents as the shedding of 
all the blood in your miserable body could not 
expiate, I vowed to be revenged upon you. 
It was I that struck the blow which ^^ 

" I know it. I saw your face before you 

VOL. III. 40 
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raised your cowardly hand, and but that you 
knew I had so seen it, this confession would 
never have been made." 

'*You lie! I glory in what I have done. 
Just now I thought you dead, and I was sorry 
— sorry, not because the world was rid of such 
a wretch, but for the reason that you would, in 
that case, never have heard me call you by 
your proper names — the names of Scoundrel ! 
Villain! Blackguard! GrSdinl ScSlSrat ! Miser- 
able T 

The last words were for the benefit of the 
stranger, who, accompanied by a woman, just 
then returned (probably from his own apartment 
in the court) with a basin of water and a towel. 
To him Cecil, taking a card bearing the name 
of Rupert Cecil from his pocket, said in French : 

*^ Monsieur y it was I who, with this stick of 
mine, struck this person, who long ago forfeited 
the name of gentleman, in the face. The blood 
which the blow drew is blinding him now, but 
when he has washed his face he will be able to 
read this card. My name and address are on 
it, and if during the next three days I am 
wanted by the police, they will know where to 
find me." 

" And how do I know, you young rascal, that 
you won't have taken yourself off ? I tell you 
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what, I shan't lose sight of you so easily ; and 
if you don't get penal servitude for this ruffianly 
assault, my name is not Bickersteth Colegrave." 

So spoke the injured man, the while he wiped 
away the blood which had clotted in his eye- 
lashes. When the operation was sufficiently 
complete to enable him to see, Cecil Cuthbert's 
place was empty. 

The latter kept his word, never stirring 
through long weary days from his lodging au 
cinqueimem the Rue Duphot, and always expect- 
ing, during that dismal season of waiting, a 
domiciliary visit from the police ; but none was 
made, which to Cecil was the more surprising, 
seeing that he had read in the daily Journals of 
the attack which had been made upon an English- 
man, apparently wealthy, who had refused to 
;give his name, and had been carried at his own 
request to a hospice. The blows he had re 
•ceived, especially the one on the face, had been 
very severe, and, according to the following 
day's report, erysipelas had supervened, and 
the rich monsieur's life was in danger. Then 
Cecil's fears, his wretchedness at the idea of 
having taken away a human life, returned to 
him in all their force, and he went to the 
hospice to learn whether the statement made 
Xn the newspaper paragraph were true. The 

40 — 2 
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answer was confirmatory, seeing that messieurs 
les m6decins had nearly given up all idea of 
saving " ce monsieur" Cecil was very miserable, 
not indeed that he entertained any troublesome 
fears that personal punishment might, in the 
event of Major Colegrave's death, overtake him 
— his punishment would be the never-dying 
" worm*' of a conscience on which blood guilti- 
ness would weigh ; and this weight did, on the 
seventh day after he had permitted his evil 
passions to have their way, actually became his 
to carry. For the intelligence given to him by 
the concierge was none other than that ce monsiettr 
(the Major was at the hospice known by no 
other name) was dead, and had to the last re- 
fused to communicate either his name or his 
address. Then Cecil, according to his own 
account, fled, as miserable a man as could well 
be conceived, to America, in which broad country 
he had gone through much hardship, and had had 
to labour with his hands, (for his strength lay 
not in his brain,) to obtain a livelihood. That 
he had so to work, was not, however, with him, 
a source of complaint ; on the contrary, Cecil, 
on whom the lessons of adversity had not been 
thrown away, was quite willing to acknowledge 
the mighty blessing which in obligatory employ- 
ment he had found. It kept him from thinking 
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in the day, he said, and at night, being tired out, 
he obtained the blessing of sleep. It was only 
the memory of that deed of blood, as he called 
it, which made his life at times a burden to him. 
" But I," continued Captain Donaldson, " could 
see by a thousand signs and tokens that his 
heart was at home in England with the parents 
he had deserted, and perhaps with the sisters 
whom he could not bring himself to forget. 
And how," said Captain Donaldson, '* that 
I have done as my friend Mr. Cecil requested, 
namely, repeated to you the story which he told 
to me, I will give this letter to the lady whose 
name, as you have said, is Mrs. Beeton." 

And with that he handed a sealed envelope 
(accompanying the act with an old-fashioned 
bow) to Gussie. 

At any other time Ivy would have been 
amused with the air of importance with which 
the recipient of poor Cecil's letter extended her 
hand towards that of her brother's friend. She 
alone of those who were present had failed to 
see in the ill-dressed, unpolished in manner 
** ship's captain,*' who had patiently detailed to 
them the history I have narrated, a delicacy of 
feeling, and a natural nobility of mind which is as 
rare as it is valuable. Not an allusion had he 
made either to the name or the original position 
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of the poor invalid, who, if his health should 
utterly fail him, would indeed, in the go-ahead 
country of his adoption, be, metaphorically 
speaking, trodden under foot by the surging 
crowd, and left to perish, where, from weakness 
to struggle longer, he had fallen down. 

Cecil, being aware of the fact that the warm- 
hearted Englishman, in whom, from the first 
moment when their hands met, he had placed 
trust, had been for more than two years living 
a wild life amongst the rough settlers in the far 
West, concluded, and with reason, that the story, 
which had been little more than a nine days' won- 
der in England, had never reached the wanderer's 
ears; and so in fact it proved. A feeling which he 
did not attempt to analyse, caused Cecil, whilst 
relating his story, to *' name no names \ but, as 
could be plainly seen. Captain Donaldson was 
not devoid of penetration, and before his return 
home, and long before his wife had thrown entire 
light upon the subject, he had begun to suspect 
that the lady to whom Cecil had written was no 
other than his sister. To the best of his powers, 
the old sailor had concealed the knowledge 
which, since his arrival at his own long-deserted 
home, he had acquired. Nor had he, to out- 
ward appearance at least, noticed the tears 
which, at the beginning of the interview. Ivy 
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succeeded in repressing, but which, when with 
natural eloquence the traveller spoke of Cecil's 
trials, his courage, and the hardships he had 
undergone, she suffered to roll unheeded down 
her cheeks. 

When he had finished speaking, and whilst 
Gussie (whose eyes were dry, for she remem- 
bered that tears and " scenes" were hateful in 
her lord's sight) was reading her letter, Lady 
Evelyn rose from her chair, and coming near to 
their visitor took him by the hand, and kissed 
him on his weather-beaten cheek. 

" You must let us love yoju," she softly said, 
" for our dear brother's sake." 

Then the old sea-captain, whose heart was as 
soft as it had been in the days when at Rio the 
charms of a lady of half-Spanish Creole extrac- 
tion had caused him to commit the folly of 
making her his wife, seized the little hands of 
the fair young Englishwoman in both of his, and 
shook them with such right good-will that their 
owner, who unfortunately wore upon her dainty 
fingers more rings than one, could fain have 
cried out in her agony, '* Hold, enough !*' 

Then there were more hand-shaking, more 
gratitude expressed, more assurances from their 
visitor (assurances uttered with a bluff bon- 
homie which carried instant conviction of their 
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truth) that he had acted solely for his own plea- 
sure, and this for the reason that "the poor 
young chap'' had won his liking from the mo- 
ment of their first meeting. Nothing could 
better prove the extent to which Captain 
Donaldson had entered (almost as much so, 
indeed, as though they had been his owh) into 
Cecir^ concerns and troubles, as the evident 
pleasure he felt on hearing that his young friend 
having been, through a mistake of the con- 
cierge of the hospital, informed that ce monsieur 
was dead, would now be speedily relieved of 
the false impression which had so long weighed 
down his spirits. 

" So he has been all this time fancying that he 
had killed the scoundrel ! No such luck," said 
Conrad Beeton ; whilst Ivy, learning for the 
first time of the savage onslaught which Cecil 
had made upon his foe, silently gave thanks to 
God in that her brother had not the guilt of 
blood upon his hands. 

In discussing this matter afterwards amongst 
themselves, the conclusion was by Cecil's family, 
without difficulty arrived at, that, for reasons 
best known to himself, the Major, on thoroughly 
recovering his senses, had deemed it most pru- 
dent to allow the affair to remain a mystery. 
Exposure of Cecil would entail a publicity re- 
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garding his own conduct which it would be 
decidedly expedient to avoid ; and this being 
•so, the general opinion of the little party as- 
sembled at Kilmeny was, that the injured man 
had sneaked quietly home to his hotel, and 
there had given some lying, but plausible ac- 
count of the '* accident" which had befallen 
him. That in a city so large and so wicked as 
Paris, another man, and that an Englishman, 
should on that same night have fallen amongst 
thieves, and have eventually died in the hos- 
pice of the wounds he had received, had in it 
nothing that was impossible. The locality in 
which the attack occurred was, it is true, cited 
in the newspapers as slightly differing from that 
ici which it actually occurred ; but then, as 
Cecil had probably told himself, mistakes are 
very frequently, in hastily drawing up such re- 
ports, made, and his mind being prepossessed 
with the idea that the victim could be none 
other than the enemy whom he had come 
abroad to search for, it followed that, grievously 
to his own cost, he entertained, on hearing that 
the man was dead, no doubt whatever as to 
the fact that the defunct and the English major 
were one and the same person. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 

" And spite of pride, in erring reason's spite, 
One truth is clear, whatever is — is right." 

Pope. 

Cecilys letter was neither long nor descriptive,, 
but, what was better than either, it was, 
though somewhat egotistical, suggestive of 
warmth of feeling, and of a character greatly- 
altered, since he had left his home, for the 
better. In it he expressed deep regret for the 
hasty manner in which, without even a farewell 
word, he had quitted England, and averred that 
only shame for the past, together with the ex- 
treme reluctance, almost amounting to a sense 
of the effort being an impossible one, to confess 
the fearful lengths to which his indulgence in 
the evil passion of revenge had led him, had 
kept him so long silent. . 

" I address my letter to you, dear Gussie," 
the writer went on to say, " because we, that is 
you and I, are bound together by the same 
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heavy misfortune. Had Archie lived, there 
would have been three of us to * sit upon the 
ground, and tell sad stories ' of the death * of all 
our hopes,' but he, dear fellow, has been spared 
the mortification and disgrace to which, to my 
shame, time has hardly yet begun to reconcile 
me. I try to feel submissive, and to own to 
myself that it is good for me that I have 
been punished, and there are moments when I 
thoroughly succeed ; but, for the most part, I 
am bitter still, especially when I think that the 
words 'going home' have no meaning for me. 
For you, dear, it is different. You are married, 
and have a name. I, who have none, would 
find mortification everywhere. To pariahs such 
as I, it is denied even to do homage to the 
Sovereign — a small privation in itself, but never- 
theless suggestive of the fact that the misfor- 
tunes as well as sins of parents are visited upon 
their children. But why, I ask myself, do I 
write this ? To return to England is, I know, 
impossible for me. The death at my hands of 
that unfortunate man renders it so. Captain 
Donaldson, the kind, warm-hearted friend who 
has charge of this letter, is commissioned by 
me to be my mouthpiece. I have kept back 
nothing from him but the names (which he, of 
course, will soon learn) of those to whom we 
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owe our birth ; as for myself, I have had none 
to hide ! You will tell them at Ross Combe 
that you have heard from me, and that my 
heart is often very sore with thinking of the 
past. Give them my love, specially to Ivy. 
Will she marry again ? I hope so, for some 
good fellow's sake, and because she is too true 
and soft a woman to live happily alone. She 
would be pleased to see how heartily I have 
taken to hard work. I suppose it was the con- 
sciousness that I could fall no lower which first 
made me consider ' drudgery,' if not ' divine/ at 
least not a thing to be ashamed of In my im- 
patience of dismal thoughts and cruel lookings 
back, I took to reading, and have collected quite 
a little library of my own. The wife of one of 
my employers, who is a strong-minded woman, 
and a poetess, but good withal, lent me a copy 
of old George Herbert's poeins, in which I read 
these words : 

" ' Who sweeps a room as for God's laws, 
Makes that, and the action fine.' 

You, who can remember me such an idle, self- 
indulgent, bumptious fellow, will perhaps wonder 
that I should ever have come to be anything 
better. If so, you must call to mind the 'toad's 
head,'.i and the truth that miracles will never 
cease." 
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" What does he mean by a ' toad's head ?* '' said 
Gussie, when, later in the day, she and Ivy 
were talking over Cecirs letter. " Do you re- 
collect anything about a toad at Ross Combe 
or " (looking very thoughtful) " when we were 
children together anywhere ?" 

Then Ivy, striving to suppress a smile, ex- 
plained to her Cecil's meaning, and bringing 
out her * pocket Shakespeare,' read the passage 
to which their brother had alluded. 

" But I am sure,'' Gussie, standing up man- 
fully for the absent one, said, " that Cis is neither 
ugly nor venomous. He is not so good-looking 
as Conrad certainly, but then few people are ; 
and as to being venomous ! I really don't know 
what he means." 

" Nothing, excepting that he has grown 
very humble, poor, dear fellow ; and oh ! what 
joy it will be to have him at home once 
again." 

Then Ivy, hearing Arthur Cuthbert's voice 
in the passage, calling her, hastily put on her 
hat and scarlet cloak, and ran downstairs to 
meet him. 

It was one of the rare fine days which form, 
in the far West, the exception to those in which 
rain either falls in torrents or descends softly 
and perseveringly, the very personification of 
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a "Scotch mist/' upon the soaked and macerated 
earth. There was not a breath of air stirring; 
and on the face of the narrow strait or estuary 
which divided the little peninsula from some 
higher and very rocky land, every projecting 
crag, every tall clump of Mediterranean heath, 
and more rarely lovely still, each frond of the 
Royal fern — the grand Osmundi regalis — which 
grew in profusion near the water's edge, was 
reflected clearly, as in a mirror. 

Alone together in one of the small country 
boats called corricles (boats which only on breeze- 
less days, those who are not accustomed to their 
use can venture to set foot in. Ivy and the man 
whom she now looked upon as her future hus- 
band, and whose companionship (especially 
valued in that mountain solitude) she found to 
be as pleasant as it was unintentionally instruc- 
tive, floated idly on the placid surface of the 
water. To them everything seemed beautiful 
and bright. Arthur could not be brought to 
believe that the glorious beauty of mountain 
peaks, covered ^to well-nigh their summits with 
roseate heather, amidst which the big grey 
boulders showed in a hundred fantastic shapes 
their giant heads, were sights of rare occurrence 
at Kilmeny. 

"Don't tell me of it," he said; "let me 
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for once enjoy Hope at the same moment as 
fruition/' 

And Ivy, smiling at the Epicurean fancy> let 
him have his way. 

Many a day after she had cause to remember 
sadly the words that he had used, to remember 
them, too, in conjunction with some very warm 
praise which, before his departure fromKilmeny, 
Arthur, when speaking of her to Ivy, had la- 
vished upon Mrs. Beeton. 

Of all women he had ever seen, he considered, 
Jie said, Mrs. Beeton to be the best Not the 
jnost attractive, for, handsome as she doubtless 
was, he owned that he could never have fallen 
«in love with Conrad Beeton's wife. It was her 
self-forgetfulness, her strong sense of wifely 
duty, her sweet temper under the trials which 
Jier husband's maussaderie imposed upon her, and 
above all, her thorough truthfulness of character, 
founded as much upon religious principle as 
upon an inborn sense of honour, rare in her sex, 
which, Arthur remarked to Ivy, were the qua- 
Jities which, in his sister-in-law elect, he so 
greatly admired. 

And Ivy had cordially responded to this 
praise. Gussie was, she declared, worthy of 
these high encomiums. 
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" I only wish I were half as good," she wound 
up by saying. 

To which* act of humility Arthur replied by 
a warm pressure to his heart and kisses so* 
warmly lavished upon lips and brow that it 
would have been clear to Ivy, even had she 
received no other testimony to the fact, that he- 
had found no difficulty in falling in love with 
the sister of h is paragon. 

'^ Oh, you !" he said, " that is another affair 
altogether. I have no fancy for your being a 
faultless monster. I take your capabilities of 
being, when such a thing becomes necessary, a 
" ministering angel," upon trust, and should 
very much object to your worshipping and 
waiting, after your sister's fashion, upoa 
me. 

" I'm not likely to do that," laughed Ivy. 

" No, you are rather given to being ' uncer- 
tain, coy, and hard to please.' However, as I 
like variety, I won't quarrql with you for that,, 
at present." 

For this assurance Ivy told him, with a 
coquettish little curtsey, that she felt duly grate- 
ful. In her heart she certainly felt no fear of . 
his contrasting her merits with her sister's, and, 
loving her as she still did, she was glad to 
think that Gussie's good points were perceived 
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and valued by so good a judge of excellence as 
Arthur Cuthbert. 

On the whole, and in spite of certain unavoid- 
able drawbacks, the two weeks' visit had been a 
success. Captain Beeton had, it is true, not been 
always on his good behaviour, nevertheless there 
had been, on the whole, improvement The 
converse of the proverb that " evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners" had, to a certain 
degree, been exemplified at Kilmeny, Conrad 
did not swear (at least in Arthur's presence) at 
his wife, and when, after dinner, the ladies rose 
to leave the room, the master of the house, in- 
stead of remaining, as was his custom, seated, 
also left his chair, and (which was better than 
nothing) so far did "the civil thing" as to remain 
standing whilst his guest opened, as he was in 
duty bound to do, the door for Lady Evelyn 
and her sister. 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 

" The mind's the standard of the man." 

Watts. 

The winter — as Captain Beeton,as well as others 
who were well versed in local lore, and cunning' 
at reading the " signs of the times," had foretold 
— was a season of anxiety and dread. Crimes, 
chiefly agrarian, ^were frequent in the country r 
but there were also acts committed by the so- 
called " Ribandmen" which were horrible enough 
to make the very name of .the papistical Irish 
peasantry to smell vilely in the nostrils of the 
world at large. The cruelties committed upon 
harmless individuals, who were not unfrequently 
forced by such means to take one of the most 
treacherous and bloody oaths that ever, to the 
disgrace of humanity, was framed, were so 
frightful, as scarcely, by those who have had no 
opportunities of verifying facts, to be believed 
in. To give a " boy" such a " bating," as none 
but an Irishman could have recovered from, 
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was an affair of frequent occurrence, whilst to 
drag a wretched being from his bed, and then, 
should he refuse to become one with them, 
scrape him from head to foot, until he was re- 
duced to nearly the same condition as St. 
Bartholomew, of old — by an instrument used 
in the ^'teasing of wool," the sharp points of 
which rendered it well-suited to the purpose 
of " flaying alive," was an act which more than 
once, during the long nights of winter, caused 
the blood of those who were unaccustomed to 
such horrors, and who came from a land where 
the doers of such deeds would not long remain 
" unwhipt of justice" to run cold within their 
veins. To whomsoever has enjoyed the privi- 
lege of reading the Riband oath, the systematic 
concealment of crime which forms so terrible 
a feature in Irish criminal statistics can be no- 
matter for surprise, for the awful pains and 
penalties by which the members of this [secret 
society are bound, are, indeed, sufficient to 
strike terror into the hearts of the timid, the 
imaginative, and the ignorant. 

" It is all very terrible," Ivy wrote to her be- 
trothed, " but in the midst of one's * indignation 
against the tools,' one should remember that in 
the sins of the workmen by whom they are em- 
ployed lies much excuse for the deluded crea- 
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tures whom we blame. What with rumours of 
Ribandmen, and the ever-expected forays of 
never-to-be-seen Fenians, Captain Beeton has 
altogether rather a severe time of it. He has, 
as every one admits, done, during this trying 
winter, his duty thoroughly, standing to his 
guns (namely, a six-chambered revolver, of 
which he has taught me the use) like a man. 
By the way, I am decidedly of opinion that no 
passionate person should have in his or her 
hand a dangerous weapon. The other day, 
whilst I was riding quietly along the road, a 
frieze-clad peasant hurled a well-directed stone 
at my head. The man's cowardly attack en- 
raged me, and, if I had had a loaded pistol at 
my saddle-bow, what more natural than that, if 
instead of cantering quietly on, I should have 
taken vengeance on the offender ?" 

It was thus that Ivy, towards the end of 
January, wrote in playful mood to her be- 
trothed, but ere the letter could have reached 
its destination, one, that materially altered her 
plans, arrived from Ross Combe. Lady Harold- 
wood, " pining for a sight of the daughter from 
whom she had so long been separated, wrote to 
Gussie so pressing an invitation to spend with 
her children a few weeks at Ross Combe, that 
Mrs. Beeton, had she wished to do so (which 
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was far from being the case), would have found 
it difficult to refuse the invitation. Her hus- 
band raised no objection to her temporary ab- 
sence. He could, he said, amuse himself very 
well alone, but as for accompanying her (Gussie 
had ingeniously added to her mother's letter a 
non-existent invitation to himself) that was out 
of the question. The present were not times 
when an official man, like himself, could desert 
his post, but early in March, as Lady Harold- 
wood proposed, Gussie might go away and en- 
joy herself. 

Ivy was not sorry for the arrangement. She, 
weary enough of her life at Kilmeny, had long 
since promised to betake herself (for **a change") 
on the first convenient opportunity, to Dalton's 
Court, and was delighted at the prospect of being 
able in a few weeks' time to fulfil her engage- 
ment. She had no wish whatever to find her- 
self, at the same time as her sister at, Ross 
Combe. A feeling — one on which she had never 
reasoned, but which was, nevertheless, both a 
deeply-rooted and a painful one — the feeling, 
namely, that her mother's affections had become 
of late more closely drawn to Gussie than to 
herself, caused her to prefer on this occasion to 
keep, as it were, in the background. Lady 
Haroldwood would, she felt convinced, enjoy 
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the promised visit infinitely more if she had her 
elder daughter to herself. There was that in 
her mother's nature (a truth which she had only 
of late discovered), which was decidedly more 
in harmony with Gussie's character than with 
her own. They could enter into the same sub- 
jects, would laugh at the same jokes, and when 
holding converse together,, could feel that the 
same circle of ideas was sufficiently extended 
for both. And then — a reason, of which Ivy 
thought much — the pity which in a mother's 
heart especially, is wondrous ly near akin to 
deepest, dearest love — must have been so strong 
in Lady Haroldwood's breast for her elder girl. 
A *^ child of misfortune " almost from her birth, 
Gussie had, doubtless claims upon a parent's 
affection which Ivy — prosperous, healthy, and 
happy — had it not in her power to bring for- 
ward. 

And now these two were to be for awhile 
together, to lament uninterruptedly (for Lord 
Haroldwood would care little to make a third in 
their discussions) over misfortunes from which 
Ivy was, happily for herself, exempt, and to 
form plans for the future good of the poor 
wanderer, whose return from the land of his 
self-banishment would not, his family hoped, be 
much longer delayed. Long ere this, Cecil had 
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heard the welcome news that on his hands there 
was no stain of blood ; and he had only delayed 
his return to England (a wiser as well as a 
better man) till such time as his health, which 
appeared to be in a very uncertain state — now 
betterand now worse — should be strongenoughto 
enable him to undertake the voyage. But for this 
uncertainty, and for the possibility which existed 
of their missing one another by the way, Arthur 
Cuthbert would ere this have crossed the At- 
lantic, with the object of cheering and bringing 
home the invalid. Till Ivy should take pity on 
him, he was, he told her, a useless, aimless, 
feckless creature, unable to settle down to any 
rational employment, and finding in nothing 
save constant movement a safety-valve for his 
superfluous energies. To be of service and 
comfort to the poor weak lad — his own Ivy*s 
brother — would be a delightful episode in his 
life; and this being so, he had more than once 
(in face even of the reasons I have assigned) 
been on the point of taking his passage to New 
York. , 

" What can I do better ?" he had, with some 
natural impatience written to Ivy. " You are 
wearing me out with vexatious and needless 
delays. Trying both my temper and my spirits 
so severely, that upon my soul I am not sure 
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whether I should not be wiser to put the ocean 

between us till such time as you are ready and 

willing to be my wife." 

To this bontade Ivy answered, with saucy 

playfulness, that as to going a "pleasuring*' 

without her, he was perfectly welcome to please 

himself February, she had heard, was a very 

nice month to go to sea in. He was evidently 

restless, and the tossing about of the vessels — 

head winds being, she fancied, the rule in going 

westward, would probably be of service to him. 

In the meantime would he — could he — (for her 

part Ivy thought it would be rather nice) spend 

a fortnight at Dalton's Court peaceably, with 

her aged cousins, and — herself ? Lady Dalton, 

wrote Ivy, had commissioned her (the kind 

Irish chitelaine being, "in confidence/' cognizant 

of their engagement) to ask the question ; and 

the first week of March. ** 'Shure,' Lady D — 

says, * he'll come in for the last run or two of the 

season' — is the time appointed — I think you will 

like it ;" Lady Evelyn wound up by saying "We ' 

shall, of course, each and all of us have his or 

her revolver loaded and within reach, but we 

will try, for your sake, and also because I am 

beginning to think they are myths, to talk of 

something besides the Fenians and their 
plots 1" 
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Need it be said that Lady Dalton's invitation 
was accepted, and that for the present, at leasts 
all idea of going to America was by Arthur 
Cuthbert abandoned. 

They were, as Lady Dalton wrote, to have a 
very gay, and rather a "smart" party at the 
" castle." One of her married daughters had, 
with her husband, promised to come, Lord 
Tubermere also, and Lady Honora Tuber were 
invited. Lady Dalton was not quite sure about 
the Heathercotes, the poor Marchioness was just 
now so delicate, but by the help of the O'Brien 
girls (Mr. O'Brien was the Protestant clergy- 
man of the district, who rarely preached to a 
larger congregation than five, and who disap*- 
proved in principle of any attempt at proselyt- 
ism) and the officers, of whom there were plenty 
quartered about. Lady Dalton hoped to be 
able to. get up some dancing in the evenings. 
There would, of course, be the hunt ball, but 
that would take place as usual at the hotel, and 
Captain Dormer, who, at a dance, was a host in 
himself, had promised to come " to it." 

Ivy, as she read of these *- hopes" and of the 
'* smart" people who were expected to put in, 
during her stay, an appearance at the Castle, 
ought perhaps, to have blushed for herself in 
that she was still girl enough at heart to b^ 
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well-pleased at the prospect before her. It is 
to be feared that since she had heard of Captain 
Dormer's probable presence at the ball, she had 
been still more convinced than she had been 
before, that nothing was wanting to her enjoy- 
ment. Her engagement to her cousin had not 
yet been made public, so that she could enjoy 
his conversation, and dance with him to her 
heart's content without fear of being unduly- 
looked at and commented upon. At twenty- 
one, if the health be good, the spirits buoyant, and 
the consciousness of good looks comfortably pre- 
sent, the power to enjoy is probably at its highest, 
and it did, indeed, appear to Ivy as though 
her cup of pleasure at Dalton's Court would be 
full, even to the brim. That she would carry it 
steadily, and drink of it in moderation, there was 
every reason to believe. She was no young, 
inexperienced girl, no cUbutante V!^<^y to have 
her head turned by gratified vanity, or her 
brain set a whirling by the unwonted excitement 
of the hour, and that this was so, there was all 
the more reason to feel certain, inasmuch as in 
the matter of dress Lady Evelyn Rodney was 
very poorly off indeed. At Kilmeny any, save 
the simplest attire would have been out of 
character and place, and as such ** quietness " 
in personal adornment suited best the condition 
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of her purse, Ivy did not regret the opportunity 
thus offered to her of, as she wrote to her 
mother, **wearing out the old clothes" which, in 
more civilised localities, she would have long 
since thrown aside as useless. The season of 
winter, too, with its dark days and paucity of 
revealing sunbeams, had been favourable to her 
system of economy. We have most of us 
known what it is to be startled at the sudden 
appearance of the shabbiness which a dress 
that we may have worn all winter, unsuspicious 
of its failings, is, on the first occasion of a *'day- 
light dinner," convicted of betraying ; and thus 
it was with Ivy, and when she looked at the 
well-worn, *' every evening" black silk, and the 
dark blue serge, perfectly fitting it is true, but 
worn at the seams, and almost out at elbows, 
she told herself that to appear at Dalton's 
Court without a renovated toilet would be im- 
possible. Her position in society, to say nothing 
of what was due as a matter of personal feeling, 
to her lover and to her own pride in herself as 
a woman, required that a, by no means incon- 
siderable, sum of money (inconsiderable, that is 
to say, in relation to Lady Evelyn's means) ^ 
should be expended in making the pretty young 
widow "fit to be seen." 

" Which I really am not now," she said one 
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morning, with rather startling abruptness, to her 
sister, '* and so, dear Gussie, if you can — I am 
so sorry to ask you for it, and I would not, you 
are sure of that, are you not ? if I could possibly 
help doing so — ^but if you can, let me have the 
fifty pounds again, I should be very glad," and 
Ivy, after thus winding up her little speech, 
drew a long breath of relief, for she had, in 
truth, greatly dreaded the necessity under which 
she laboured, of dunning her hostess for the 
small sum of money, the loan of which Gussie 
had not, some four months before, scrupled to 
ask for at her sister's hands. 

Dark as night grew the borrower s brow 
when the truth, obscure in the preamble (for as 
she afterwards, to a sympathising friend re- 
marked, " How could one think it possible that 
she cou/d do such a thing ?") became apparent 
to her ; and she exclaimed passionately : 

"Oh, Ivy, how can you ask me? and for your 
clothes too ! Just that you may look smarter 
than other people ! and you know perfectly 
well how hard it is for us to live at all ? I never 
thought for a single moment that you would ask 
for the money again. As to giving it back now 
you know that that must be impossible." 

" Must it ? I should be sorry to think so," 
Ivy said, gently, and yet with a something of 
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firmness in her tone and manner which Gussie 
noticed, and did not altogether like. " There 
is a proverb which we all know, about cutting 
our coat according to our cloth. This advice I 
have been following for months, and my 
coats have grown so very shabby that I fear," 
(smiling) " if I show myself in them at Dalton's 
Court, that every one there will, when out of my 
hearing, laugh or sneer at me." 

" But Ivy, I haven't got the money, and 
surely you can alter the dresses, and — " 

" And not be able to pay for them when the 
bill comes in ! No, Gussie, that I call dishonest 
I have never yet experienced the dragging down 
weight of debt, or of money obligations, and if 
I can continue to avoid such burdens — '^ 

" But you can't," Gussie said triumphantly. 
A bright idea had struck her, and she flung 
down the soft silk sock which she, with a zeal 
that in Ivy s sight was, even yet, not without 
its merit, had been darning — upon the table 
near her. " You are going to marry a rich man, 
and you must be obliged to him ; besides Arthur 
would not be so mean as not to let me keep the 
money. Arthur used to say I was the best wife 
in England, and if he saw me mending Conrad's 
socks — but that is the kind of thing you would 
not do." 
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" Not in the drawing-room, certainly ; but 
only because I don't consider it to be pretty 
work," and also, Ivy might have added, for the 
reason that she did not think it good for men 
that they should be aware of the " drudgery 
divine" of which Gussie gave such constant and 
open proofs. " Look here, dear," she continued, 
after a short pause, during which she endea- 
voured, but unsuccessfully, to quell within her 
breast a rising feeling of anger ; " it is the old 
story — I think you are wrong to encourage 
Conrad's extravagance, and to allow him, in his 
ignorance of the truth, to wear socks that cost, 
I dare say, ten shillings a pair. In my opinion 
things are stolen when they are taken, and worn 
without there being money to pay for them." 

'* Oh, Ivy ! how can you ? Stolen ! Such a 
word !" 

"Nay, hear me out, for I am coming to some- 
thing still more to the purpose than socks. 
There is the horse which Conrad expects to 
have sent on trial to-morrow. He does not 
want the animal, and told me last night that it 
is only on speculation, and to sell again, that he 
is thinking of buying it. The price is sixty 
guineas, and he has the money in his desk at 
this moment Now, dear Gussie, what I want 
you to do is to tell him that you have borrowed 
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fifty pounds of me ; and that I want it back 
again, in order to smarten myself up for Dalton's 
Court " 

" I couldn't do it. I would rather die !" said 
Gussie tragically. 

'^ In that case I am afraid, disagreeable as it 
is, that I must speak to Conrad myself about it. 
I am very sorry, more sorry than I can tell you, 
dear Gussie, for the necessity of doing this, and 
the first moment I have it in my power I will 
let you have the fifty pounds again. Indeed — 
indeed, dear, I cannot bear to seem so greedy ; 
but I could not go to Dalton's Court with 
nothing but my present shabby clothes; and, 
besides, it is doing Conrad less than no kindness 
to let him buy the horse.'' 

To this remark Ivy received no answer, and, 
looking up from the work with which her fingers 
were occupied, she perceived that her sister was 
in tears ! 

The threatened appeal to Captain Beeton 
was, however, with Ivy a matter of necessity, 
and it being so, she, convinced in her own mind 
as she was that the purchase of the horse would 
probably turn out to be a disastrous venture, 
lost no time in explaining the state of affairs 
to her brother-in-law. For the reason that she 
knew him to be at heart devoid of all meanness 
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as regarded money matters, she felt none of the 
qualms and misgivings which before her useless 
appeal to Gussie had. agitated her mind. Conrad 
had much, after all, of the gentleman in his 
nature, and was totally incapable of either mis- 
judging her motives, or refusing her demand. 
As she had expected, he at once both respected 
the former, and satisfied the latter, only saying 
as he did so : 

" I am sorry you have been so long deprived 
of your money. You should not have been, had 
I known of all this sooner. As for the horse, 
Well, after all, the spec might have been a bad 
one, so," lighting a cigar as he spoke, " there is 
an end of that." 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

" Genteel in personage, 
Conduct and equipage ; 
Noble by heritage, 
Generous and free." 

Henry Carey. 

The party assembled at Dalton's Court proved 
to be a very pleasant one, judiciously assorted, 
and apparently, which is as much as could 
under such circumstances be expected, mutally 
well-pleased. Most of the guests were already 
acquainted with each other. Lady Evelyn was 
an exception, as were some of the military 
officers, (a fresh detachment having recently 
arrived at Daltonstown), to the rule. As Ivy 
had expected, the ladies wore finer clothes than 
would have been the case at a country house in 
England, and like a true woman it gave her 
pleasure to think that she was what is called 
*' nicely dressed." Costumes of rich material, 
and made by Parisian dressmakers, she could 
not afford, but she had contrived, with the help 
VOL. III. 42 
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of Winny, who had been '* given/' by her 
parents, two years at "the dressmaking/' to 
make her violet linsey gown fit her *^ like wax/' 
whilst every other adjunct of her toilette was, if 
not costly, in perfect and appropriate taste. 

" I am afraid, dear Lady Dalton, that I shall 
look a regular Cinderella by the side of all your 
beautifully got- up guests," Ivy, with the bright 
smile which was one of her chief attractions, 
said to Lady Dalton, when the latter, proud of 
her young relation, came to the dressing-room 
of the latter in order to ckaperone her before din- 
ner, to the drawing-room. "I suppose I ought 
to wear something more matronly," /^{^«^ out 
the skirts of her white muslin dress which, 
trimmed with pale, soft blue, suited well her fair 
complexion and violet eyes. 

** My dear/' said Lady Dalton, ** you are quite 
perfect, and you don't look seventeen ! I only 
wish that your future was here to admire you. 
By the way, I quite forgot to tell you that a 
great admirer of yours. Captain Dormer, will 
be with us to-day. I should like you to go in to 
dinner with him, but that would not be at all 
the thing. Your proper companion will be 
Lord Ambleside, and I hope that you'll find 
him pleasant." 

By this time they were at the door of the 
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drawing-room, from which issued a faint buzz 
of conversation. It ceased as the ladies entered, 
and both felt certain that the object of their dis- 
cussion was Lady Evelyn Rodney. 

" What stupid things these sudden pauses 
are/' said Lady Honora Tuber, a still unmarried 
lady of forty-five, very fearless and very plea- 
sant, and a lady every inch of her, to Ivy, whose 
acquaintance the Marquis's sister had, before 
they parted to dress, made. " People always 
think, and generally with reason, that the 
interrupted conversation is about themselves. 
In this instance it was about you, and nothing 
could be more ill-judged or ill-bred than the 
way it was hushed up." 

" I don't see why any one should talk about 
me," laughed Ivy, "or if they do, why they 
should leave off when I come into the room. I 
do not mind in the very least how much people 
discuss me," she, in the happy consciousness of 
never having either said or done a single thing 
that would not bear the light, added. 

" Somebody was saying that you are going to 
be married," said Lady Honora, who had a well- 
developed liking for getting to the bottom of 
things. 

'* Well, that is true^ at any rate," rejoined Ivy, 
again laughing, though she blushed slighdy, and 
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in her heart did not quite approve of Lady 
Honora's free-and-easy way of touching upon 
matters with which she had no concern. 
"Only," she, with her usual frankness, added, 
"the name, for which I shall change my own is 
still a secret" 

" They were talking too about the Beetons, 
and wondering why they did not seem to care 
to know people. Your sister has delicate health, 
I think r 

Now there was nothing either positively rude 
or offensive in this question, and yet Ivy did 
not like it She had noticed the momentary 
hesitation which had preceded the word "seem,'' 
and could not but feel that something less plea- 
sant to listen to than the substituted expres- 
sion had been intended. It would have been 
pleasant to her to, in some fashion or other^ 
make Lady Honora understand that she (Ivy) 
both perceived and was displeased with the 
liberties which the greater lady of the two was 
taking; this, however, seeing that she was 
young, and unused to "grand society/' Ivy 
found it not in her to do. Lady Honora was 
so much older than she, and then her dress was 
so very splendid ! Her lace and her diamonds 
together were rather crushing in their effect upon 
the younger woman, \krhose " ladyship" was of 
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recent date, whose family was in some sort 
*' under a cloud," and whose dress, to say 
nothing of common report, convicted her of 
being poor! Under these circumstances, is 
it surprising that Ivy should — there being this 
time no smile upon her lips, respond with not 
quite so much suavity as she had done before 
to her neighbour's inquisitional remarks ? Her 
sister was quite well in health, she said, but 
she was much engaged at home, and Cap- 
tain Beeton's time had been all the winter far 
too fully occupied for going into society to be 
convenient to him, Mrs. Beeton had left that 
very day for England, on her return, probably, 
they would both be inclined to lead a more 
sociable life. 

" You must have found it very dull at Kil- 
meny, so far from any neighbours ! The last 
stipendiary magistrate. Colonel Delafosse, was 
asked everywhere ; but then he was charming ! 
So agreeable and gentlemanlike — quite an ac- 
quisition ! Wherever one went I don't think 
one met any one pleasanter or better read than 
poor dear Colonel Delafosse/' 

In all this Ivy felt assured that her brother- 
in-law — he being generally supposed to fall short 
of those qualities which had endeared his pre- 
decessor's memory to the families in the neigh- 
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bourhood— was being talked at. And, again^ 
there was nothing in her power to say which 
could undo the prevailing impression (and that 
such an impression did exist she felt certain), 
that her sister's husband was illiterate, un- 
polished, and deficient in the qualities which 
go to the making of a gentleman. In her own 
opinion Captain Beeton did so fall short His 
conduct in the matter of Mrs. Donaldson de- 
monstrated an entire absence of that delicacy 
of feeling which, in order to be a gentleman, 
no man should be found wanting. Had the 
story of Captain Beeton's admiration for his 
half-Spanish neighbour been spread abroad in 
the neighbourhood, and was it for that reason 
that tongues were busy, evidently in no flatter- 
ing fashion, with his name ? Ivy thought this 
highly probable, and much regretted that so it 
should be — her sorrow would, however, have 
been infinitely greater could she have imagined 
the extent, especially in the more distant parts 
of the county, to which exaggeration of the 
original offence had increased the turpitude 
laid to Captain Beeton's charge. According to 
Rumour's busy and never-resting tongue, a lady 
who was bound to the master of the house by 
no other ties than those which it was to be 
hoped, for his wife's sake, would be ephemeral 
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ones, was an actual resident at Kilmeny. 
Whether or not Mrs. Beeton was aware of the 
delicate nature of this individual's position 
seemed to be an undecided question, and hap- 
pened to be the one under discussion amongst 
the ladies when Lady Evelyn made her appear- 
ance amongst them. Truly, if the story thus 
bruited about had even the slightest foundation 
in fact. Lady Honora was justified in the belief 
that there might be better gentlemen in the 
county than the brother-in-law of Lady Evelyn 
Rodney. 

According to the programme of which she 
had been duly reminded, Ivy found that to 
Lord Ambleside had fallen the lot of being 
seated on one side of her at the dinner-table. 
Her left-hand neighbour, chance, or probably 
some other cause, had decided should be Cap- 
tain Lucius Dormer, 

" I hope you are not quite tired of seeing me 
turn up in all sorts of odd times and places," he, 
after they, had shaken hands, said ; ** you see I 
am a kind of * odd man' about these parts, not 
altogether of the country, though I happen to 
be, as Paddy says, * in it* Don't you know the 
funny way he has of saying * Is the masther in 
it ?' The words ' at home' have no meaning for 
these miserably behind-hand natives." 
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" I hope," Ivy said, smiling, " that you were 
' in it' that day when you were in such a hurry 
to rush * over the hills and far away.' " 

" I never was less in a hurry in my life. I 
would have given — I am ashamed to say what 
— to have been able to stay — I — " 

" You left us some delicious snipes, I remem- 
ber," Ivy, subsiding into commonplace, put in. 
There was something in the sailor's manner, to 
say nothing of his words, which held her on her 
guard, and caused her to prefer snipes to senti- 
ment as a topic of conversation. "And in addition 
to being a good shot, Lady Dalton says you are 
invaluable in a ball-room. Being as you say an 
* odd man,' you naturally, I conclude, can turn 
your hand to everything. You will, of course, 
beat the Hunt Ball:*" 

" If possible, but you know * odd jobs' some- 
times come in the way of pleasures. And 
you — " 

" That depends — I hope so — but — ^" and Ivy 
fell to thinking whether or not Arthur Cuthbert 
would care for her to be present at the scene of 
gaiety in question. 

In the meantime Captain Dormer, although 
he had helped himself to turbot, was more than 
ready to talk again to the fair neighbour, who, 
to his exceeding disappointment, was obliged at 
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that moment to give her attention to Lord 
Ambleside. 

" Uncommon slow place this, don't you find 
it so ?" the young nobleman, who had escorted 
lier from the drawing-room, said. " One has 
heard so much about Irish fun, and Irish beauty, 
and Irish hospitality — '^ 

" And Irish hunting," put in a " horsey" man, 
across the table. 

" Exactly ; and I want to know where they 
-all are." 

" Gone away with the absentees," suggested 
Ivy, with her pleasant laugh — one which Lord 
Ambleside thought so jolly that he* actually 
.made efforts to evoke it again ; as did also Cap- 
tain Dormer, who certainly found it no difficult 
matter to hold his own against a fellow-guest, 
whose attention was at least equally divided 
between his physical and mental requirements. 

The sailor possessed a due share both of tact 
•and discernment, gifts which enabled him to 
perceive that his fair neighbour was, as regarded 
himself, prepared to stand, so to speak, upon 
the defensive. He, in common with the coun- 
try at large, had heard vague reports (how 
most devoutly he prayed that they were base- 
Jess, none save himself could know) that Lady 
-Evelyn was a promised wife. There was that 
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in her manner that slightly warred against the 
truth of such a rumour ; she was as bright and 
ready to be amused as a "girl" in her first 
" season ;'^ nevertheless, and albeit it was clear 
that she was having what the Yankees call a 
"good time," Lucius Dormer held himself, 
outwardly at least, in good and prudent check. 
Especially prudent seeing that in less than four- 
and-twenty hours Lady Evelyn's future husband 
was (although not in that openly avowed cha- 
racter) expected to " put in an appearance" at 
the Castle. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 

" The wretch condemned with life to part, 
Still, still on Hope relies ; 
And every pang that rends the heart 
Bids expectation rise." 

Goldsmith. 

On the following day the whole party drove, 
although a drizzling rain was falling, to the 
" meet," a place of rendezvous some seven Irish 
miles distant from Dalton's Court, and the 
" lawn," as it was by courtesy called, of an in- 
digenous and ;^^»-absentee squire. 

As the brougham in which were seated Lady 
Evelyn and her hostess- drove to the scene of 
action, the former was greatly struck by the 
numbers of human beings, gentle as well as 
simple, on foot and on horseback (sorry "mounts*' 
enough had many of these latter sport lovers), 
whose end and object it was to reach Captain 
OTlaherty's " Lodge." 

*' I hope they will have some pleasure for 
their pains," Lady Dalton said ; " biit it is as- 
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tonishing how often no fox is found, and the 
field has its trouble for its pains." 

And so in the present instance it proved. 
After roaming for some twenty minutes over 
"the Captain's" ill- kept grass plot, the hounds 
were conducted by the huntsman along muddy 
lanes, followed by outside cars full of human 
beings, and by equestrians, and pedestrians in- 
numerable. On a vehicle of the former descrip- 
tion Ivy was, with Mrs. OTlaherty, seated, and 
for the reason that the car was drawn by an 
ancient hunter, who had ideas of his own con- 
cerning sport, and clearly resented the position 
in which he found himself, her nerves (during the 
two hours which elapsed before, in blank disap- 
pointment, the party returned to the lodge) were 
kept in a high state of excitement. Her relief 
was great when, in exchange for the damp out- 
side car, and the uncongenial companionship of 
Mrs. OTlaherty, she found herself installed, on 
her way homewards in her host's comfortable 
brougham. . 

" You must have had a wretched time, my 
dear, and I am sorry that I pressed you to 
come," said Lady Dalton, when she and Ivy 
once more found themselves alone, and speeding 
at the rate of nine miles an hour towards 
Dalton's Court. 
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" Oh, don't think of that, dear Lady Dalton," 
replied Ivy, who, in truth, was far too happy in 
the thoughts of so soon seeing her lover to care 
about having been wet and cold, and frightened. 
" I wasn't too wretched to feel amused, although 
I must confess to a hope that my first experience 
of hunting on an outside car will also be my 
last." 

' Then followed a rather amusing description 
by Ivy of the adventures, both on and off the 
vehicle in question, which she had met with, in 
the midst of which narrative Lady Dalton all 
unconsciously fell asleep. 

The large stable clock had just struck the 
half-hour past six as the carriage drew up in 
front of the " Castle " steps, and a little chill, 
slight, it is true, but still a chill, ran through 
Lady Evelyn's veins when, on the door being 
opened by a servant, Arthur's tall form did not 
simultaneously become visible. He could not 
have arrived, she told herself, for most surely, 
had he done so, he would have been on the 
steps to welcome her. Some train or carriage 
had been late, " Hope, the nurse of young 
desire," whispered in her ear ; but still her heart, 
as she walked up the broad stone steps, felt very 
heavy within her breast, 

"Not come! How strange!" was Lady 
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Dalton's rather thoughtless exclamation ; but 
she had been sound asleep, poor lady, which 
must be her excuse for not having at the 
moment all her wits about her. 

" Is it a rare thing for people to be after time 
when you have expected them at five o^ock ?" 
asked Ivy of Lady Dal ton ; and then, before her 
hostess could reply, she saw, lying on the hall 
table, a letter directed in Arthur's bold hand- 
writing to herself. Without a moment's delay 
she tore it open and read therein words which 
seemed to turn her heart to stone. 

" My dear Evelyn," so it ran, ** the difficulty 
I feel in writing this letter is so great that I can 
almost say to myself, * Would God I had died 
before the need that I should do so came.' 
Evelyn, dear Evelyn, still I fear beloved, al- 
though I pray earnestly for the time when you 
will be to me as nothing, it is my miserable task 
to tell you that we must part If any one had, 
only a few short hours ago, hinted to me even 
of such a possible misfortune, I should have 
laughed the idea to scorn. There could exist, 
I should have said, no cause, none in the whole 
world, capable of separating me from the woman 
I love ; and yet the thing has happened, and 
henceforth you must be to me, alas ! as if I had 
never given you all the true love of my heart ! 
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Of the reasons for our separation I can tell you 
nothing. Honour forbids that I should explain 
myself. For your sake, as well, perhaps, as for 
mine, it may be better that thus it should be. I 
need not say that on me must fall all the blame 
of this sudden ending of our engagement Would 
that I could also bear a double portion of the 
sorrow and the suffering which must, I regret to 
think, follow on this change. I do not, cannot 
yet, ask you to forget me ; but I do entreat you 
to believe that I would give more than my right 
hand to annihilate the past." 

Ivy read this cruel, and to her most won- 
drous letter straight through to the end, and 
when she had finished it she said aloud the 
words, "Is he mad, or am I T Very strange 
her voice sounded, and especially strange seeing 
that she was alone, and that she retained in the 
midst of her bewilderment and misery, a kind 
of half consciousness that she was speaking to 
herself as though that self were of other flesh 
and blood than her own ! 

Lady Dalton had remained in the room long 
enough to notice the sudden pallor which, the 
moment she commenced reading the letter, had 
spread itself over her young jfriend's face ; then 
the kind old lady had judiciously withdrawn, 
leaving the unhappy girl to do battle alone with 
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any sudden sorrow it had fallen to her lot to 
suffer. That the letter was either from Arthur 
Cuthbert or from some other person on whom 
the duty had fallen of announcing that, for 
some cause or other, the coming of the expected 
guest was delayed. Lady Dalton at once sur- 
mised. It was now nearly s^ven o'clock, and for 
that day at least his arrival must be given up. 
She felt very sorry for Ivy's disappointment, and 
being slightly curious as well as sorry, and taking 
into account that the arrival of the other car- 
riages might be momentarily expected, she de- 
cided on returning to the hall, if hall it could be 
called, which was in fact a lofty, beautifully fitted- 
up apartment, with luxurious arm-chairs and 
sofas, well-filled jardinieres^ and an immense 
open fireplace, in which a huge turf fire was 
constantly burning. On a chair near the table 
on which her letter had lain, sat Ivy; her hands 
clasped upon her lap, and every vestige of colour 
vanished from her face. As Lady Dalton's 
heavy train, rustling along the carpet, announced 
her approach, the poor young creature neither 
looked up nor spoke. The blow had been too 
sudden, too heavy, and the concussion had oc- 
casioned for the moment a dull insensibility to 
what was passing around her, the awakening 
from which would doubtless be very terrible. 
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Lady Dalton perceived at a glance that some- 
thing very hard to bear had happened, some- 
thing that caused conventional inquiries, and 
the sympathy of mere words to be out of place. 
Between her and Ivy there were no ties of close 
relationship, nothing, either of early or long-con- 
tinued friendship, to warrant a departure from 
the rules which, in cases like the present, society 
has laid down for our guidance ; but there are 
moments (of which this was one) when utter 
forlornness, and the fact of being sorely sick at 
heart, are so unmistakably (to the sympathising 
looker-on) revealed, that to leave the groove 
of custom, and speak from the fulness of the 
heart, seems to that looker-on to be both natu- 
ral and right. Lady Dalton was an old woman, 
but her feelings had not become chilled with 
years, and when she said, laying her hand ten- 
derly on the sufferer's shoulder, " My poor child, 
what is it ? What can I do to comfort you ?" the 
loving sound, far more than the sense of the few 
banal \for^^, reached to the stricken heart, and 
Ivy, whose nature it was not (like the " wounded 
deer") to '^go weep" alone, laid her head against 
her old friend's shoulder, and in broken accents 
sobbed out the words : 

" He is not coming ! He will never come to 
me again ! He is angry ; why, I know not 
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God knows I have done nothing willingly to 
displease him. Here, Lady Dalton, read his 
letter," unfolding a crumpled sheet of paper 
which till now she had held convulsively 
clutched in her hand, ''and tell me was ever 
anything so cruel, and so monstrous ?" 

But before Lady Dalton, who was busied in 
taking her ''glasses" from her pocket, could 
obey this impetuous behest, Ivy's mood altered, 
and she mentally decided that she would show 
her letter to no soul that lived. During the few 
seconds which had intervened, her eyes had 
glanced again over those cold hard words, 
and hot anger against the writer had, in her 
heart, taken the place of grief. She had been 
rejected, treated with insult and with scorn; 
and seeing that she was not one of those meek 
ones who are given in such cases to turn to the 
smiter the other, and as yet unwounded cheek, 
it followed of necessity that this sudden reaction 
should take place. 

That he should dare, he — a man — to treat 
her — a defenceless woman — so ! Truly he was 
not worth a tear, and she dashed, as the thought 
arose, the dew-drops from her eyes. He had 
cast her off, had thrown her from him as though 
she were to him of no more value than the faded 
flower which for an hour or two he had, whilst it 
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was fresh and lovely in his sight, worn upon his 
breast, and truly the outrage was greater than 
she could tamely bear. It was not one to grieve 
and weep over, neither should other tongues 
have power to say that from Arthur Cuthbert 
had come the fiat that he and she (they were 
his own words) " must part." She would her- 
self, to those few who had a right to question 
her, simply say what was in part the truth, 
namely, that Mr. Cuthbert had taken ill some- 
thing, it mattered not to others what, that she 
had said or done, and that from this the annul- 
ling of their engagment had resulted. She 
would bear herself before the world right cheer- 
fully, and none should guess that the canker- 
worm of sorrow was eating — if so it should 
chance to be — into her lonely heart. 

It took but a second to think these thoughts, 
and to come to this determination. Then she 
said very softly and deprecatingly : 

" You must forgive me, dear Lady Dal ton, If 
on reflection I think I had better not show you 
Mr. Cuthbert's letter. It is a very cross one, 
and he has clearly taken affront at some imagi- 
nary wrong. I was at first terribly put out by 
what he has written, but the letter was so evi- 
dently sent off in a hurry, and without time 
being taken to weigh his words, that I think 
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opportunity should be allowed him for a change 
of feeling. Ygu agree with me, I hope, dear 
friend," looking wistfully into the withered face 
which, though kind as ever, wore now an ex- 
pression that was slightly indicative of disap- 
pointment and hurt feeling, 

" Certainly, my dear, certainly," she, however, 
contrived with some appearance of cordiality to 
say, ** but I am very sorry for our own sakes as 
well as for yours. Mr. Cuthbert's not coming 
to-day is truly disappointing." 

'* It is indeed," rejoined poor Ivy, who was 
longing to be alone, and who found the effort to 
"act" her part naturally, a very difficult one, 
"and he says nothing about coming at any 
future time. Oh! it is a horrid letter," she 
added vehemently, " and I will never," throw- 
ing the rumpled sheet of paper into the fire as 
she spoke — " look at it again." 

At this moment, fortunately for Ivy, whose 
powers of self-control were rapidly failing her, 
a carriage (one of the several which were ex- 
pected) drove up to the door, and Lady Dalton, 
seeing from the window that the open landau 
was that of Lady Heathercote, put herself in 
readiness to receive, and say civil things to her 
guest. Then Ivy made her escape, and set to 
work — her brain being in a ferment, and the 
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cacoethes scribendi being, as usual, rife within her, 
to think what her next move must be. 

Perhaps of all the sentences which the letter 
she had just received contained, the most gall- 
ing to her pride was the one which touched, and 
that not over-lightly, on the " sufferings" that the 
writer was conscious of entailing upon his cor- 
respondent 

" What right has he to think, much less to 
say^ that I should care ?" Ivy, lashing herself up 
to fever-pitch of wrath, exclaimed aloud ; " and 
what have I ever said or done to make him 
think that I shall either go about the world 
wringing my hands for his sake, or else retire 
into a poke bonnet and a lank short skirt be- 
cause the ,* world' without him has no charms 
for me ?" 

The question was more easily asked than an- 
swered, and so it fell about that in the hottest 
of hot haste, and without allowing ** Reason" to 
have even the feeblest chance of making itself 
heard, she dashed off the following reply : 

" Your letter is indeed to me an enigma im- 
possible to solve. To even attempt doing so is as 
beyond my power as it is far from my inclination. 
In so far as I am concerned, your mystery may 
remain a mystery still. As you will, so be it." 

Cold, proud, and comprehensive lines were 
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these which the heart-sore and indignant woman 
in her passionate excitement flung with her own 
hands into the letter-box, and thence returning 
to the solitude of her own room, she speedily 
arrived at the conclusion that to remain just 
now at Dalton's Court was beyond her power. 
To act a. part was at all times a difficult task for 
Lady Evelyn Rodney, and under the present 
circumstances to do so with any, even the slight- 
est chance of success, she believed to be impos- 
sible. That the keeping of her resolve would 
entail the pain of revealing, in confidence, the 
whole miserable truth to her own friends, was a 
self-evident fact; this, however, was a minor 
evil, and Ivy, after a long and noisy dinner — a 
meal that was not enlivened to her by the pre- 
sence and near neighbourhood of one who had 
made more way than either he or she was aware 
of in her good graces — ^found (when Winny had 
saidher pleasant "good-night to ye, milady," 
and left her to her meditations) that no necessity 
for change in the programme which she, with 
her accustomed impetuosity, had drawn up for 
her immediate future, seemed expedient in her 
sight 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 

" O Gioventu ! primavera della vita !*' 

They were very kind to her at Dalton's Court, 
asking no questions, and receiving after awhile, 
in return for a reticence and tact with which 
good-nature is not always accompanied, Ivy's 
fullest confidence. Lady Dalton had shown her- 
self at first very keenly desirous that Mr.Cuthbert 
should be questioned, not only by the lady to- 
wards whom his conduct had been in her (Lady 
Dalton's) opinion most reprehensible, but by 
Lord Haroldwood, on the subject of his letter. 

" A man has no right whatever, my dear," 
she would say, " and Sir Edward is of the same 
opinion, to bring charges which he either cannot 
or will not particularise, against any woman, 
still less against the woman whom, as not a few 
persons know, he was engaged to marry. " 

To this Lady Evelyn would reply that things 
must, as far as she was concerned, remain as 
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they were. If Arthur believed, as it was clear 
he did, that honour ' bound him to silence, 
nothing would, she felt well assured, induce 
him to speak. Besides, there was her own dig- 
nity — her own resolve that, happen what would 
she would now never become his wife — to con- 
sult, and Lady Dalton might rest assured that 
such consultations would never end in her (Ivy) 
claiming a court of inquiry into her conduct. 

In the meantime, common sensed speaking by 
Lady Dalton's lips, absolutely forbade Lady 
Evelyn's indulgence in her " foolish fancy for 
running away from Dalton's Court." She must 
remain, at all events, till the end of the week, 
behaving, as Lady Dalton encouragingly said, 
like a '* good brave girl " the while. 

" Your return to Kilmeny, my dear, is of 
course, till your sister comes back, totally out 
of the question," said the old lady ; " but if you 
really wish to make a change, I dare say we can 
persuade Sir Edward to take a run to Killarney 
for a fortnight or so. It isn't exactly the season 
for lake visiting, and the beds are certain to be 
damp, but we could take our own sheets ; and 
Carrie" (Carrie was the oldest married daughter 
of the house, whose "place" was about fifty 
miles from Cork) " would be delighted to see us 
at Castle Bala." 
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But of all this "putting about" Ivy would 
not hear. She frankly acknowledged that her 
hostess was right A ''talk" was above all 
things, she agreed, to be avoided ; and there- 
fore to remain for the present quietly at Dalton's 
Court was the best and most rational plan for 
her to pursue. • 

" You are better than a mother to me, dear 
Ikind friend," she said ; and so with a kiss from 
fresh young lips on the still winsome though 
wrinkled cheek, the affair was settled. 

And very soon — too soon, perhaps, as some 
of my readers may be inclined to think — Ivy 
(rose-coloured spectacles being the only ones 
suited to her sight) began to look again on life 
in a cheerful, although perhaps in a somewhat 
chastened spirit How far the companionship 
of the frank-hearted, intelligent young sailor 
was instrumental in bringing about this desirable 
improvement is a question which it would be 
difficult to answer ; certain, however, it is that 
had Arthur Cuthbert been in the very slightest 
"degree aware that such an one as Lucius 
Dormer was aiding his lately betrothed love to 
wear the willow which he had imposed upon 
3ier gracefully and well, he (the self-exiled man) 
would have thought twice before he had placed 
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a stiH longer distance than had before existed 
between himself and the woman whom he had 
in a moment of anger, of which already he had 
begun to repent, so hopelessly offended. 

Almost immediately after the receipt of Lady 
Evelyn's curt reply, Arthur Cuthbert had carried 
himself and his hurt pride abroad.' For a while 
those few cold lines of acquiescence had made 
him very angry; then he had told himself, 
gathering consolation from the fact, that " Ivy '* 
was always impulsive, and so thinkifig, and 
trusting more than he was himself aware of to 
the chapter of accidents for his eventual good, 
he went on his lonely way. Previous, however, 
to his departure he wrote to Lord Harold wood, 
informing him that circumstances had occurred 
which rendered it, both in Lady Evelyn's opi- 
nion and in his own, unadvisable that they should 
adhere to their engagement In regard to himself 
he had no complaint — she having acted towards 
him as an angel — to bring against Lady Evelyn, 
and he earnestly hoped that any onusy if onus^ 
there were in connection with this sudden 
change, should fall exclusively on himself. This 
letter, with a request for explanation. Lord 
Haroldwood forwarded to his daughter. The 
former was duly acknowledged, but as for ex- 
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planation, Ivy frankly, as well as truthfully con- 
fessed that she had none to give ! 

The entire period of Gussie's absence was 
spent by her sister at Dalton's Court. A not 
unhappy time, taken as a whole, were the many 
weeks during which she daily more endeared 
herself to the old couple whose existence was 
brightened by her presence, and to the man 
who, little by little, was causing the recollection 
of the "insult" she had received to fade (like 
glowing colours under the influence of sun and 
air) into the paler hues that do not perforce 
strike with painful vividness upon the memory. 
But fade as to a certain extent such colourings 
did, Ivy could not but sometimes feel a longing, 
intense as it seemed impossible to gratify, to 
unravel the thread of the mystery which sur- 
rounded her. That she was guiltless of any 
act capable of rendering her deserving of the 
treatment she had received, was a truth for 
which she claimed no merit. Temptations to 
commit any of the "larger" sins had not fallen 
in her way ; had they done so, had she not been 
early taught the difference between right and 
wrong, and had her youth not been ever well 
shielded by the " respectabilities" which in the 
life led by well-brought-up young ladies hedges 
them round from harm. Ivy, understanding 
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now that her young blood was not " snow 
broth," and that to act hastily, hotly, and from 
impulse was the bane of her nature, could well 
believe that she too might have " fallen*" But 
seeing that she had not so fallen^ seeing, too, 
that with the exception of the one grave error 
of her life, namely, that of having, without 
loving him, and for the purely selfish purpose of 
escaping from that "visitation of God" which 
made her home life a burden to her, married 
Philip Rodney, her life had been what the 
world calls " blameless," it is not surprising that 
•efforts on ,her part to avoid undue dwelling on 
the past, and to discover the true cause of the 
blight which had fallen upon her life, should 
often need renewal. 

In these efforts, although she neither went to 
the Hunt Ball, nor was even for a passing 
moment suspected by curious lookers-on of 
indulging in harmless flirtation with Captain 
Dormer, that agreeable individual did, as I 
before said, his best to assist her. Ivy, had she 
been taxed with taking that amount of pleasure 
in his society which in time might lead to love, 
would have indignantly denied that so it was. 
Nor would she in this have been otherwise 
than trtie. Her wish was father to her belief 
that such lingering ** feeling " as she still had to 
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bestow, clung, in spite of his unexampled treat- 
ment of her, round Arthur Cuthbert The 
alienating effect, however, of the . letter which 
had broken off her engagement was infinitely 
more complete than she as yet believed to be 
possible, and Ivy was, in truth, heart-free to give 
her love again. 
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tion to seeing so valued a friend as Mrs. 
Bransby. And so he is a Dean ! How pleased 
he must be !" 

Talking thus, they came in sight of Mrs. 
Cuthbert's cottage. Very peaceful and pretty 
it looked, with its screen of hawthorn and syca- 
more branches, the former glowing with crimson 
blossoms, the latter green as only verdure in 
early spring can be. There stood the little 
wooden gate through which Ivy had so often 
passed, looking up with gay light-heartedness 
to catch the first glimpse of her old friend's 
snow-white cap. Would she ever, she asked 
herself, so pass, and so gaze again ? What did 
Mrs. Cuthbert, whose mind and soul were so 
far above worldly things, think of the separation 
and its cause ? Would she blame her (Ivy) for 
a state of things which took from her her boy, 
her darling, the comfort of her age — the one 
ray of earthly sunshine that gilded her path in 
life ? Ah ! Ivy could not answer this. Arthur 
would, she knew, do his best to place her 
conduct in a good light, and to him the estrange- 
ment of her from Mrs. Cuthbert would be 
a subject for regret ; but was it likely that even 
this good woman, this most truly charitable of 
her sex, would not in her mental decision lean 
rather to the son, whose excellence she knew, 
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than to the comparatively new acquaintance 
whose good qualities she has to take upon 
trust ? 

Whilst these thoughts were passing through 
Ivy's mind, the carriage had reached the en- 
trance to Ross Combe House, and in a few 
more moments the mother and the daughter 
met. 

'* Here she is ! Not looking one bit the 
worse," well-meaning Lord Haroldwood ex- 
claimed ; " and it is something, is it not, 
miladyj to have got her back alive at all from 
those rascally cut-throats. I always feel, when 
I think of them, as Nero did about the Romans: 
that it would be a capital thing if they had 
but one neck amongst them, and that that 
neck could be placed under the knife of the 
guillotine." 

It was not till after Ivy had been three days 
at Ross Combe that she became painfully aware 
of a "something" in her mother's manner 
which, although it did not amount to actual 
coldness, or to a lack of maternal solicitude, did 
nevertheless strike her as being deficient in 
tenderness; whilst of the open trusting com- 
munion which had before existed between them 
scarcely a trace remained. After the Bransbys 
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had left them, the certitude of her mother's 
estrangement from her became still more patent 
to the poor young widow, whose natural sen- 
sitiveness to any change in those she loved had 
since her last trial greatly increased. At the 
beginning she had done battle with the belief 
that Lady Harold wood's words and manner 
when addressing her were marked by a certain 
amount of stiffness and reserve, that her morning 
and evening greetings were given more as things 
of course than as emanations from the heart, 
and that when, as had sometimes happened, the 
daughter, looking up suddenly into eyes that 
had been fixed upon herself, saw in them an 
expression which was truly far removed from 
either love or confidence. With such ideas and 
such convictions as these, Ivy, as I said before, 
did at the first do battle, striving the while, in 
all ways in her power, to regain the place 
within her mother's heart which, for the time 
being, she seemed, to her great sorrow, to have 
lost 

But all in vain ! Instead of softening, either 
in converse or in bearing, towards the child 
whose sorrows should have obtained for her a 
parent's tenderest sympathy. Lady Harold- 
wood's demeanour became day by day more 
chilling and less motherly, until at last, unable 
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to endure any longer a state of things as puzzling 
as it was heart-wringing, Ivy one day, in a burst 
of passionate feeling, insisted on an explana- 
tion. 

They were sitting, after dinner, engaged in 
the drawing-room with their respective occupa- 
tions, Ivy apparently reading, whilst Lady 
Haroldwood [busily plied a crochet-needle of 
large dimensions, with which she was putting 
the finishing touches to a quilt that was destined 
to adorn the cradle of Mrs. Beeton's youngest 
child. 

" I think it will be very pretty, and I am sure 
Gussie ought to be enchanted," Ivy, who had 
laid aside her book, and taken the quilt into her 
hand, said ; but Lady Haroldwood, instead of 
being gratified by this innocent little attempt at 
flattery, took the speaker up very shortly : 

" Of course it's pretty ; sky-blue and white 

always is for children, but I don't know what 

you mean by * enchanted.' It is one of the 

affected words which you get hold of, and which 

I particularly dislike." 

" Well, mother, if you dislike it I will never 
use the word again — * never,' as the children say, 
' no more,' " rejoined Ivy, looking up with eyes 
that were glistening with unshed tears, and yet 
with a certain playful pleading, into her mother's 
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face. In that face, however, she could trace no 
relenting sign. 

" Poor Gussie," Lady' Haroldwood, with a 
sigh, and without looking up from her employ- 
ment, said ; " there is nothing especially enchant- 
ing" (with a marked emphasis upon the word) 
'* in her life, and I am surprised that any one 
should think of coupling such an expression with 
one so very unfortunately situated." 

There was not much in the words themselves, 
but the speaker's heightened colour, the rapid 
rise and fall of her bosom, and her persistent 
repetition of an expression in which only a per- 
son bent upon seeing cause of offence could 
have taken umbrage, all united in exciting Ivy s 
susceptible nature to fever-pitch. 

" Mother," she exclaimed, and there was that 
in her voice which caused Lady Haroldwood 
almost to shrink alarmed from the coming en- 
counter, " what does all this mean ? Why do 
you treat me thus ? What ' have I ever done 
that you should behave to me otherwise than as 
to a child you love. Speak!" she continued 
passionately, and seizing her mother's hand with 
almost convulsive energy, " I cannot bear this 
coldness. It is cruel, unjust — oh I mother, 
mother !" bursting into a wail of tears — "have 
pity on me ! My life is not so blest, so happy,. 
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that I can be contented without your love, and 
rest satisfied with the thought that there is some 
secret, dreadful reason for the change which 
nearly breaks my heart." 

And thus, for a while, she continued unsuc- 
cessfully to plead, till at length, wearied by a 
persistence to which she foresaw no end. Lady 
Haroldwood, speaking as though with effort, 
and against her will, said : 

" I wonder that you should ask me these 
questions. Ivy, when the manner in which you 
have treated your poor sister must, if you have 
any conscience left, be ever present in your 
memory." 

Lady Haroldwood was looking straight into 
her daughter's face as she said the words, and 
the expression which she read there, one of 
blank and unmitigated astonishment, ought to 
have awakened in her mind a more than sus- 
picion that, in the matter to which she alluded, 
she had been lending credence to a falsehood. 
There are minds, however — one-sided ones — if 
I may so call them, in which when once an idea 
is sown therein, it takes, after a time, such deep 
root that to eradicate it is a work of difficulty ; 
and it was thus with Lady Haroldwood. Gussie 
had ever been, with the single exception of 
little Gerald, her favourite child. The misfor- 
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tune with which, almost from infancy, she had 
been visited (a misfortune which, though the 
mother had failed to see that so it was, fell far 
more heavily upon the younger girl), together 
with the deep mortification which the circum- 
stances attending her birth entailed upon her, 
caused Lady Haroldwood to see in her elder 
daughter a victim to cruel and untoward fate, 
over whom she (her mother) was bound to 
throw a protecting shield. Truly, "poor" 
Gussie (the adjective had been from childhood 
the constant prefix to her name) had not found 
it difficult to convince her pitying parent, almost 
incredible as may appear the charge which 
Mrs. Beeton brought against her sister, that Ivy 
had acted towards her as an enemy ! 

The state of bewildered surprise into which 
Lady Harold wood's words had thrown her 
daughter, kept the latter for a few seconds 
silent ; then she in slow and wondering accents 
repeated the sentence : 

"The manner in which I have treated Gussie^ 
mother ? You must, if you please, be more 
explicit, and tell me in what way I have treated 
poor Gussie ill." 

She spoke with dignity, yet withal not with- 
out an amount of bitterness which proved that 
she had not yet succeeded in being a Christian 
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in word and thought as well as in name. The 
remembrance of her almost untiring devotion 
and self-sacrifice for, as well as her constant 
acts of pecuniary liberality to Conrad Beeton's 
wife, had come thronging unbidden to her mind," 
causing the marked accentuation on the adjec- 
tive " poor,'* which we have denoted by italics. 

Lady Haroldwood doubtless caught the 
sound, and was rendered thereby (so true is 
it that " mighty contests oft from little things 
arise ^') more unwilling even than she had been 
before, to inaugurate terms of peace. Gathering 
up her work, and rising from her chair, as she 
did so, she said coldly : 

" It is a subject on which I would rather not 
be forced to speak. For your own sake, my 
dear, I advise you to abstain from further ques- 
tioning." 

But to this Ivy would by no means agree. 
Even if she had before — which was far from 
being the case — ^been hesitating as to the course 
she would pursue, the manner, so evidently 
indicative of contempt, which her mother had 
used, and the tone — one almost of pity for her 
(Ivy's) self-reproachful feelings which the con- 
cluding words of the sentence implied — would 
have stimulated her to continue, d VotUrance^ the 
contest. 
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Standing, in order to impede her passage, 
directly in her mother s way, and speaking for 
the first time in what was an almost loud, and 
also a very determined tone, she said : 

"Mother, this must not — cannot be! Already 
I have been the victim of some mysterious 
slander, one which circumstances into which I 
do not choose to enter prevented me from 
searching into, and perhaps exposing. In that 
case, honour, a promise perhaps of secrecy given 
(but this is only surmise) stood in the way of an 
explanation which must have ended in a verdict 
for me. of * not guilty/ but here there can be no 
such excuse for being silent " 

" How do you know ? How can you be so 
certain that there is not ? I may be bound — 
nay, I will frankly own that I am bound — by a 
solemn promise to — to ^^ 

** To the person, of course, who has maligned 
me ! Oh mother, mother I can it be that you 
have listened to secret slander against your child? 
Cannot you understand that it is only falsehood 
that shuns the light, and that when a promise of 
secrecy is exacted, it is because the backbiter 
fears, and with good reason, the consequences 
of his crime ?" 

The tears were now streaming down the 
speaker's pale, agitated face ; her tone was im- 
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jploring rather than, as it had previously been, 
imperative and angry, and Lady Haroldwood's 
heart was stirred, as Ivy did not fail to per- 
ceive, within her breast. Then the petitioner 
added caresses to her entreaties, and the day 
was gained. 

It was, indeed, a grevious tale which Lady 
Haroldwood had to tell, and one which, whilst 
it set every nerve in Ivy's body quivering w^ith 
•indignation, caused her in at least equal mea- 
sure to marvel how her mother could, even for 
a single instant, have lent belief to a lie so mon- 
strous and improbable. And alas ! with her habi- 
tual impulsiveness and lack of consideration as 
regarded ultimate results, she had given to her 
mother (previous to the disclosure of the secret) 
a solemn pledge that during that mother's life- 
time she would never divulge either to Gussie 
or to any other soul that breathed the truth 
*that, under pressure which she had been unable 
to resist, Lady Haroldwood had been false to 
/the almost vows which Mrs. Beeton had ex- 
.acted from her. 

" I do not wonder at her precautions," said 

Ivy sadly, as, the shameful revelation being 

over, she and her mother sat hand-in-hand (for 

now that she had been induced to give voice to 

''-Gussie's shocking accusations against her sister. 
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those accusations standing bare before her in all 
their hideous impossibility were seen by Lady 
Haroldwood somewhat in their true light); **she 
must know how easy it would be for me to con- 
fute and to disprove such falsehoods. But ^^ 

after a pause and still more sorrowfully, " how 
could she have had the heart to so falsely malign 
me ? By the promise, too, which she exacted 
from you, she " 

" And which I never, never should have 
broken if " 

" Oh, mother, do not say so ! Secret accu- 
sations are so beyond expression cruel, and 
when I think that Gussie would have deprived 
me of the power of refuting so wicked, so be- 
yond measure shocking, a calumny, I cannot: 
tell you what I feel towards her. Almost, 

almost " with a shiver of disgust, " as if she 

ought in justice to be tried and punished." 

"Hush, hush! You must not say such 
things. You should remember her misfortune, 
her infirmity. Poor Gussie's intellect is not, as 
we have always known, upon a par with that of" 
more happily constituted persons, of your own>- 
my dear, for instance, and therefore you should 
make allowances." 

" But," burst forth Ivy, whose thoughts, 
during her mother's speech had been busy withi 
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the past, and who could not but feel that for an 
individual deficient in powers of mind, Gussie 
had manifested a considerable amount of craft 
and cunning — " But, mother, what do you think 
could possibly have been her motive in thus 
barbarously defaming one who has always 
shown herself to be to her a true and loving 
sister ? Something more than the foolishness, 
the mere love of talking which so often leads 
undesignedly to mischief, must have prompted 
her to do this wicked thing, and what her mo- 
tive was, can you, dear mother, guess ?" 

To this query Lady Haroldwood replied (un- 
truthfully) in the negative. For, in fact, she 
did more than ** guess" at the causes which, 
lying at the bottom of that " unholy of un- 
holies," the " naked human heart,'' had prompted 
the secret slander which Ivy had with such 
exceeding difficulty brought to light. What 
these causes were, however. Lady Haroldwood, 
feeling that their existence would tell terribly 
against her daughter, pretended to ignore ; and 
as at that moment. Lord Haroldwood, having 
awakened from his post-prandial nap, saun- 
tered into the drawing-room, ready, and more 
than ready, as he took care rather crustily to 
make known, for his tea, the conversation, 
which had proved so exciting to both mother 
and daughter came to an end. 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 

" On eagle's wings immortal scandals fly, 
While virtuous actions are but bom and die." 

Stephen Harvey. 

" I HOPE he will have a fine passage, poor 
fellow, and that I shall not have taken my 
journey to Queenstown in vain. By Jove 1 
this going to meet him is more than I 
would do for any other fellow living. I hate 
the thoughts of the journey, the crossing to 
Holyhead, and the whole confounded bore ! 
And after all to find, perhaps," Lord Harold- 
wood, sipping his tea complacently, added, 
**that I might as well have stayed at home." 

His speech remained unanswered, for what 
response could, under the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, either of the poor listening women 
make ? The telegram which they had received 
announced that Cecil had left America, and 
this being so, only the fact of his having died 
and been buried in the sea could render his 
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father's journey an utterly useless one. To 
remind the speaker of this fact would, how- 
ever, have been both fruitless and unkind. It 
was in no unfeeling spirit that the hope^ which 
to those who knew the man less well would 
probably have sounded hard and selfish, had 
been made. To put two and two together was 
not amongst Lord Haroldwood's proclivities, 
and therefore the alternative which his words 
suggested to poor Cecil's other and more 
gentle-natured well-wishers had not been 
present to his mind. In them, and in Ivy 
especially, the words which her father had let 
fall touched chords that were inexpressibly 
sensitive and tender. Cecil's health had so 
long been failing that a sea voyage, even in the 
month of May, might well prove too trying for 
his feeble strength ; and then to Ivy came the 
memory of Arthur Cuthbert's earnest wish — a 
wish the fulfilment of which had only been 
frustrated by Cecil's own delays and uncertain- 
ties, that he (Arthur) should proceed to America 
and bear the invalid company on his return. 
Following on this memory came that which was 
never long absent from her mind, namely, 
speculation on the reason (a mystery dark as 
ever, still, though nearly three months had 
elapsed since first she had been overwhelmed 
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in the best and highest sense of the word, in 
short " a perfect woman, nobly planned," had 
he, judgplng as so many of us are apt to do, from 
the surface, believed his future sister-in-law* to 
be ; whilst as for Ivy, she, as he well knew, 
was anything but faultless. Far from being of 
the opinion that " beauty needs not the foreign 
aid of ornament," she took undisguised pleasure 
in making the best of her appearance ; conse- 
quently,- as Gussie might without much exag- 
geration have averred. Lady Evelyn Rodney 
was not insensible to admiration. She was 
quick of temper ai^d hasty in her judgments, apt 
to act on the impulse of the moment, and very 
jealous of the affections of those she loved. 
Anything but perfect was, therefore, the woman 
in whom Arthur Cuthbert had once garnered 
up his heart ; and this being so, was it not more 
than possible that the words and opinions of 
one who stood so high in his estimation as did 
Mrs. Beeton might have in them much of 
convincing power "i Ivy remembered, with a 
shudder of disgust, certain unmistakable signs 
in Captain Beeton of more than brotherly ad- 
miration for herself. He was a man given 
greatly to such weaknesses of the flesh as, in 
the case of Mrs. Donaldson, he had displayed ; 
and Gussie not being of a jealous disposition, 
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and being desirous of, at any cost, keeping her 
busband in good humour, had not (to outward 
appearance at least) noticed sundry annoyances, 
trifling, it is true, but still annoyances, to which 
his besetting sin had, during her residence at 
Kilmeny, from time to time, subjected his sister- 
in-law. 

Colild it be (one day, in almost agony of 
mind, Ivy asked herself the question) that Con- 
rad's silly impertinences had been by his wife 
distorted into such lying accusations against 
herself, that Arthur, believing his informant to 
be incapable of falsehood, had given credence 
to imputations as disgraceful as they were false ! 
Ivy, as she debated the matter with herself, 
could not but remember the Laureate's pithy 
lines : 

" A lie that is all a lie, may be met with and fought out 
right 
But a lie that is part a truth, is a harder matter to fight." 

So hard, indeed, that Ivy, as she thought over 
all the difficulties in her path, the secret poison- 
ing of which she had been the victim, and the 
solemn promise which she had given, to, under 
no imaginable circumstances, even hint at the 
confidence which her mother had reposed in 
her, bitterly felt the misery of her own power- 
voL. III. 45 
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lessness, and was more than ready to bear 
witness to the truth that often in the changeful, 
trying world in which we live : 

" Long is the way 
\ And hard, that out of hell leads up to light." 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

'* And is there care in Heaven ?" 

• Spenser : Faerie Queene, 

Lord Haroldwood did not find, as he had 
grumblingly anticipated might be the case, that 
he had gone on a wild-goose chase to Queens- 
town. His son, the poor, weak, ailing "bird" 
whose flight from the great Western Continent 
had been so likely to result in death, was still 
alive when the Irish coast was sighted, but the 
flame of existence burned very feebly [in his 
breast, and as he lay upon the deck watching 
with languid eyes the land, so lovely in its 
summer robes of green, which the vessel was 
rapidly nearing, no one on board was more 
perfectly aware than was Cecil himself that his 
days were numbered. 

** It will be hard to say good-bye, old fellow," 
a friend who had taken a chair beside the mat- 
tress which had been spread upon deck for the 
invalid, said kindly ; " I wish with all my heart 
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that the time for parting were not so near, and 
that there was a chance of our meeting again." 

" In this world, eh ? Arthur, I wish it too ; 
wish it more cravingly than I ought to desire 
anything on earth. You have been so much to 
me ; have saved me from heart- sinking ; some- 
times even from despair. Surely you will not 
refuse to^bear me company to your home and 
mine ? 

Arthur Cuthbert, for I need 'not say that 
Cecil's companion was none other than our old 
acquaintance — pressed the invalid's wasted 
hand tenderly, and then, with evident effort, 
said : 

" Your sister Evelyn is at Ross Combe, and 
Cecil, we must not meet" The sick lad turned 
with a weary sigh away. 

" I do not understand it," he said feebly. 
" You love her, you have told me, still — " 

'' And shall do till I cease to breathe. I have 
tried (believing oblivion to be the only road to 
peace) to chase her memory from my heart. 
Hitherto the task has been impossible, and — " 

"And what of herf Cecil broke in, his 
parched lips quivering with eagerness, and 
raising himself on his elbow as he spoke, " You 
speak — forgive me, Arthur — only of yourself — 
of peace ior yoUy not her. Now, if I know any- 
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thing of womankind — it is a knowledge," he 
added, after a pause to recover his breath,/* that 
can avail me little now — my sister has a harder 
lot to bear in life than you have. You deserted 
her — nay, I take your word for it that you had 
good reasons for your conduct, but the fact re- 
mains, and also that neither to her, nor to the 
world at large have you assigned any reason for 
an abandonment which must have blighted her 
life, poor girl, as with a curse/' 

" I know it. It is all too true, and Lady 
Evelyn may, though I hope in God she does 
not, suffer for my act. By what that act has 
cost me you may judge whether any other cause 
but that of duty guided my decision. There 
are moments— moments which increase in num- 
ber as the days wear on — ^when I almost doubt 
my judgment in this matter ; when I tell my- 
self that perhaps I was too ready of belief — too 
— but pshaw ! What does it matter now ? No- 
thing that I could urge ; no acknowledgments 
on my part of over-haste, and fallacy in judg- 
ment, would move your sister to overlook the 
past, and come to me, God bless her ! as my 
wife ! She is high-spirited and proud, and did 
not even show a momentary curiosity regarding 
the motives by which I was prompted. What 
hope then remains to me that (could certain 
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miserable doubts be set at rest) Ivy and I might 
be as once we were to each other ?" 

" Ah, my dear fellow, that I cannot tell you. 
You, and you only, know the grounds on 
which you stand, and also the nature of your 
provocation. If you ask my advice, which by 
the way you have not done, I should say, make 
a clean breast of it to Ivy. She is herself 
frank almost to a fault, and would appreciate, I 
feel certain, perfect openness in you. In the 
meantime, she will learn from me, (that is, as 
far ' as words can make her understand it,) 
what, during this tedious, suffering voyage, you 
have been to me ; the kindest friend, the 
gentlest nurse, the most soul-strengthening 
counsellor " 

He stopped, overcome with emotion which 
he turned his face towards the weather-bulwark 
to conceal, whilst Arthur, in order to give his 
friend time to recover himself, strolled away 
towards the forepart of the ship. When he re- 
turned, the steamer having approached very 
near to its destination, the dialogue between 
the cousins continued after this wise : 

"You expect Lord Haroldwood to meet 
you ?" Arthur asked. "He wrote positively, 
did he not, that he would come T^ 

*^ Quite positively, ^till I would not answer 
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for him. He may," with a sad smile, "think 
me capable of having died on the road. My 
father is a thoroughly good-natured man, but 
he grows — like other people — indolent with 
* coming years.' " 

'* I would rather not, indeed I cannot meet 
him," Arthur said hurriedly. " It is not pos- 
sible for us to greet each other as friends, and 
this being the case L must keep out of his 
way." 

And so in fact he did ; remaining, after 
warmly shaking hands with Cecil, hidden be- 
low till such time as Lord Harold wood, who 
was almost the first to come aboard the Servia, 
had, with the assistance of two able-bodied 
sailors, brought ashore the helpless son whom 
the old man had come to welcome home. Then 
Arthur Cuthbert emerged from his retreat, and, 
glass in hand, stood on the deck, watching, with 
a heart somewhat lightened of its load, the de- 
parting travellers. 

" Cecil will talk to her of me." This was the 
thought that brightened Arthur's serious face, 
and sent a gleam of hope across his path. It 
might also be that, Cecil needing him, a mes- 
sage requiring his presence might arrive from 
Ross Combe. With that possibility in view he 
resolved to set off by the night train to Lon- 
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don, and there (his address in town being the 
only one which he had ^iven to Cecil) wait 
patiently for the summons which he felt almost 
assured would come. For the returned traveller 
was in truth very ill, and in his feebleness and 
depression he had grown to cling, after a 
fashion that was very touching, to his stronger- 
minded, able-bodied friend, the friend whose 
muscular arm had supported his tottering steps 
along the deck, and whose fearless, truthful 
words had often raised him from the depths of 
black despair, when " in the shadow of a star- 
less night" he was groping his weary way 
alone. 

" You will come to me if I send for you ?" 
Cecil had, a few minutes before they parted, 
said. ** It is very selfish, but sometimes I feel 
that I do not dare to die without you." 

And Arthur had promised that, should he 
receive either a letter or a telegram desiring his 
presence at Ross Combe, he would set off with- 
out an hour's delay to join his friend. 

'* But Cecil, dear old man," he added, '' you 
must trust to a surer staff than to my poor arm 
of flesh at the last. Not that your ' last' may 
be so very near at hand as you sometimes 
imagine it to be. You must let me hear about, 
you. A line only sometimes to tell me how 
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you are getting on I shall bel glad of, for we 
have been more than cousins, have not we, 
Cecil, during the long days that we have passed 
together on the sea ?" 

Then the last farewells were spoken — the 
lingering hand-pressures exchanged, and Arthur, 
as I have before said, hid himself from prying 
■eyes, below. 

With him and with his newly awakened yet 
not over- sanguine hope we have nothing at 
present to do, oiir duty being to accompany 
Cecil and his father to the home which the 
former when he left it was far from expecting 
-ever with mortal eyes to see again. 
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CHAPTER LXX. 

" But facts are chiels that winna ding, 
An* downa be disputed." 

Lord Haroldwood, although he had been pre- 
pared to find Cecil greatly changed, had not in 
the slightest degree realised the amount of 
alteration which sickness had wrought in his 
son. When he had last seen the poor young 
fellow, whose voice was now, through weakness, 
scarcely louder than a whisper, the had been 
broad shouldered, with muscular limbs, and a 
complexion which, browned by exposure to the 
weather, was indicative of a sound and vigorous 
constitution. Now the once upright, well- 
drilled frame was bent like thit of an old man, 
the hands of the invalid were thin almost to 
transparency, and the colour of his skin was a 
dull, unhealthy yellow. 

The shock experienced by Lord Haroldwood 
when -his eyes first rested on the wreck which 
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his son, still in the early prime of manhood had 
become, was great and painful, nor did he take 
much pains to conceal from the object of his 
sorrowful scrutiny that so it was. Self-control 
is a virtue of which the majority of the male 
sex are well-disposed to allow to woman the 
monopoly. The latter appear habitually to 
forget that inasmuch as women are the weaker 
vessels, and that they possess nerves more sensi- 
tive, and feelings more acute (as a rule) than 
those of men, nature has scarcely fitted them for 
duties to which strong men are not ashamed to 
declare themselves incompetent. The power of 
self-command isone which the nobler sex do 
not shrink from declaring to be unsuited to 
their natures. Women, they imagine, were evi- 
dently born to control their feelings, to be, for 
the sake of others, morally brave, and so it has 
become the "general opinion" (the which 
opinion has so large an influence over conduct) 
that men are not expected to do the impossible 
and keep their feelings within check. When 
Lord Haroldwood, with eyes swimming in 
tears, kept repeating in grief-stricken accents to 
his son, "My poor boy! I had no idea of this! 
Your mother will feel it dreadfully 1" he was 
fully aware (without of course reasoning on the 
matter) that efforts to conceal their emotions are 
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in the best and highest sense of the word, in 
short " a perfect woman, nobly planned," had 
he, judging as so many of us are apt to do, from 
the surface, believed his future sister-in-law to 
be ; whilst as for Ivy, she, as he well knew, 
was anything but faultless. Far from being of 
the opinion that " beauty needs not the foreign 
aid of ornament," she took undisguised pleasure 
in making the best of her appearance ; conse- 
quently,- as Gussie might without much exag- 
geration have averred, Lady Evelyn Rodney 
was not insensible to admiration. She was 
quick of temper ar^d hasty in her judgments, apt 
to act on the impulse of the moment, and very 
jealous of the affections of those she loved. 
Anything but perfect was, therefore, the woman 
in whom Arthur Cuthbert had once garnered 
up his heart ; and this being so, was it not more 
than possible that the words and opinions of 
one who stood so high in his estimation as did 
Mrs. Beeton might have in them much of 
convincing power ? Ivy remembered, with a 
shudder of disgust, certain unmistakable signs 
in Captain Beeton of more than brotherly ad- 
miration for herself. He was a man given 
greatly to such weaknesses of the flesh as, in 
the case of Mrs. Donaldson, he had displayed ; 
and Gussie not being of a jealous disposition, 
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and being desirous of, at any cost, keeping her 
busband in good humour, had not (to outward 
appearance at least) noticed sundry annoyances, 
trifling, it is true, but still annoyances, to which 
his besetting sin had, during her residence at 
Kilmeny, from time to time, subjected his sister- 
in-law. 

Cobld it be (one day, in almost agony of 
mind, Ivy asked herself the question) that Con- 
rad's silly impertinences had been by his wife 
distorted into such lying accusations against 
herself, that Arthur, believing his informant to 
be incapable of falsehood, had given credence 
to imputations as disgraceful as they were false ! 
Ivy, as she debated the matter with herself, 
could not but remember the Laureate's pithy 
lines : 

" A lie that is all a lie, may be met with and fought out 
right 
But a lie that is part a truth, is a harder matter to fight." 

So hard, indeed, that Ivy, as she thought over 
all the difficulties in her path, the secret poison- 
ing of which she had been the victim, and the 
solemn promise which she had given, to, under 
no imaginable circumstances, even hint at the 
confidence which her mother had reposed in 
her, bitterly felt the misery of her own power- 
voL. III. 45 
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poor Cecil's little span of life. How often 
during that evening journey the sick lad had 
yearned for Arthur — Arthur, whose thought- 
fulness for his comfort had never relaxed, and 
who full surely would not have suffered a June 
noonday sun to shine too fiercely on his feeble 
head. Lord Haroldwood had intended to be 
kind, and would probably speak, on his return, 
in high terms of panegyric of the exceeding 
care which he had during the journey taken of 
the invalid. Cecil was quite right when he 
said of his father, that he was " good-natured," 
but that natural indolence had in him increased 
with years. He was not deficient in affection 
for his son, but, as kindly Tom Hood has truly 
written : 

" Evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as want of heart." 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 

" What though the field^be lost ? 
All is not lost" 

Milton. 

The month of June is wearing to a close. Cecil 
has been at home a fortnight, and, with the ex- 
ception of his being visibly weaker, no material 
change has taken place in his condition. From 
the first the English doctors who were con- 
sulted on his case agreed in opinion with those 
who in America had declared that of ultimate 
recovery there was no hope. His disease, com 
plicated with chronic bronchitis, was one which 
has of late years become alarmingly prevalent 
in England, sparing neither sex nor age, and 
making its approaches sometimes slowly and 
insidiously, and in other cases with frightful 
rapidity and lack of warning. 

" How little I thought, that time when we 

were all so jolly, at St. Dunstan's, that my turn 

would come so soon," Cecil has just remarked 
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to his sister, as the two, under the feathering 
branches of one of the largest cedar trees in 
England, are idling away in desultory talk the 
summer hours. 

A low arm-chair, one in which he can almost 
recline at full length, has been brought out to 
the lawn for the invalid, whilst Ivy is seated, 
with some fragile piece of needlework in her 
lap, upon a stool beside him. 

She is silent for a few moments, thinking over 
his words, in which indeed there is something 
that she finds it a little difficult to respond to. 
He had spoken of having been *' jolly " at St. 
Dunstan's, whereas to her the very name of the 
place was fraught with saddening memories. 
Archie's death had then been an event of very 
recent date, and Ivy could remember with a 
pang which time had scarcely lessened, how 
soon, save in the hearts of her mother and her- 
self, he, the lost one, had cease J to live. They 
(that is to say, the family collectively) had, it is 
true, been brought to St. Dunstan's to " forget." 
It was the mot (Vordre that the sackcloth was 
to be laid aside, the ashes cast away, and that 
smiles should take the place of tears. They were 
in short, as dying Cecil had just remarked, to be 
"jolly/' and he, for one, had certainly not delayed 
to follow suit, and obey the parental behest. 
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And now it was his "turn" (to borrow the poor 
lad's own expression) to be amongst those of the 
family whose place was empty. In a little 
while he would be spoken of in a hushed voice 
and pityingly, as "poor Cecil," and again a little 
while, and they would talk of him no more ; for, 
those who have gone to the " silent land," how 
few are they whose memories in our hearts re- 
main so fre^h and green that even all-conquer- 
ing Time is powerless to wither them ! 

** Do you know, dear," said Cecil, after a 
pause, during which Ivy's thoughts had, as we 
have seen, flown back to Archie, and to the time 
when he too had been cut off in his prime from 
amongst them, " I have been thinking how 
odd it would be if all we blighted ones were to 
be in the same way disposed of, leaving you 
and Gerald (little scamp ! fancy his being 
Lord Dulwich !) to enjoy the family honours 
without us. Poor Gussie ! I suppose it went 
desperately hard with her when it all came 
out ?'^ 

" Very hard, I fear ; and indeed who can won- 
der that it should have been so ? At that time 
she and Conrad were not living very happily to- 
gether, which made things worse. Now, every- 
thing is so different. He appreciates her un- 
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tiring devotion, and has begun, I feel certain, 
after his fashion, to love her." 

" I suppose they are badly off, but Arthur 
spoke of her being a first-rate manager, and 
said that the last person of whom, by any 
chance, she thought of, was herself. He was 
never tired of speaking of poor Gussie's ex- 
cellences/' 

"He was impressed by her perfections from 
the first moment he saw her," said Ivy ; and 
then, feeling ashamed of the irritation which 
prompted her words, she added, " Gussie was 
bom to be a model wife. It would have been 
a thousand pities had she missed her vocation ; 
and now, Cis dear," gathering up her work, 
" it is time and more than time for you to go in. 
I will send Rix, and " 

" One moment. Ivy ; sit down again, quite 
close, dear little woman, and I will try to say 
something that has been on my mind ever since 
I came home. Before I die I must endeavour 
to pay back at least some portion of the debt — 
so large a one ! — ^that I owe to Arthur. Ivy, the 
dear old fellow loves you still ; loves you as 1, 
if I were a woman, would wish to be loved, 
with all his heart, and soul, and strength. He 
did not deny that much had happened to dis- 
turb and shake his faith in you, dear Ivy ; but 
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he added one day, quoting some poet's words, 
'She has a face like a benediction/ and one 
which cannot lie." 

" He should have rather said a face that has 
proved a curse," said Ivy bitterly ; " for if we 
had never met, or, meeting, he had not thought 
me pretty, better a thousand times would it 
have been for him and me. So," after a mo- 
ment's silence, and in tones of almost fierce 
excitement, " he has talked thus of me to you ! 
Has talked to you of his love ! — his love ! Ah, 
Heaven ! To call such a thing by such a name ! 
And this to you — of your own sister! Your 
sister whom he has — but no — '' apparently re- 
collecting herself, and checking the too hasty 
words which were about to pour in an un- 
stemmed torrent from her lips. " I will not 
imitate his example ; not from me shall you, to 
whom he has been good — " 

" Indeed he has been — I could almost say 
like Jonathan, only that I knew the source and 
motive of his affection, that his love for me 
is * wonderful, passing the love of women.' And 
Ivy, now we have begun to speak of him, I will 
tell you more — will tell you that day and night 
my thoughts are ever of Arthur. That when I 
seem to you and to my mother to be resting 
peacefully; desiring nothing, hoping for nothing, 
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clinging to nothing, there is within me a yearn- 
ing so constant and inextinguishable for Arthur 
Cuthbert's companionship, that if you could only 
realise what it is, you would pity, and — help me 
to obtain my wish." 

The tears were in his eyes as he spoke, and 
his weak frame shook so visibly with agitation 
and excitement that Ivy, in alarm, found herself 
— without any thought of consequences to her- 
self—promising that, on her part at least, no 
efforts should be wanting in order that he might 
obtain the object of his wishes. 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 

" Nos mis^res augmentent \ proportion que nous entrons 
plus avant dans la commerce des hommes." 

Madame Scarron. 

" You must keep his mind as cheerful as you 
can. Let him see bright faces about him — 
bright faces and pretty colours. There is no 
greater mistake than the one which so many 
well-meaning people fall into, that I mean of 
wearing sad-coloured garments when in attend- 
ance on the sick.'* 

It was thus that Dr. Staniforth, the sensible 
country practitioner who was employed in (to 
the best of his ability) smoothing Cecil's pas- 
sage to the tomb, spoke regarding his patient, 
and it was in consequence of this advice that on 
many a fine summer afternoon, gay girlish voices 
were heard upon the Ross Combe lawn, while 
the short *' tap, tap" of the mallet against the 
croquet ball, announced the fact that a game 
was in progress, which, though the invalid could 
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hot take part in it, he was, from his couch be- 
neath the shadow of a branching tree, enabled 
to witness. 

A week has elapsed since the conversation 
recorded in the last chapter took place, and it 
has come about, (Lady Evelyn's influence having 
been thrown in Cecil's favour into the scale,) 
that Arthur Cuthbert is, on that afternoon, ex- 
pected to arrive at- Ross Combe. 

" It will be very awkward, I am afraid, for 
you, my dear," Lady Harold wood had said to 
her daughter ; " but after his going all the way 
to America, and being of such use to poor Cis, 
I do not see that we could do otherwise than 
invite Mr. Cuthbert here. Your brother seems 
so bent upon it, or else after the way he has 
behaved, so strangely — so — " 

** Mother," interposed Ivy, quietly and yet 
with the determination which had of late 
seemed to have become a portion of her cha- 
racter, " we will not, if you please, say another 
word, whatever we may think, about Arthur's 
— about Mr. Cuthbert's — * strangeness.' We 
have all of us had time to forget the past, and if 
he has not already seen some ' sweet creature ' 
to whom he has been able to transfer his affec- 
tions, there may be a chance for Edith Manner- 
mg 
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"Oh, Ivy, that veteran flirt ; and a clergyman's 
daughter too, which makes it so much worse ! 
Only look at her now !" 

The young lady in question, a ci-devant 
beauty, and the eldest daughter of the incum- 
bent of Rosswood, was at that moment — a per- 
formance plainly visible from the window near 
to which' Lady Haroldwood and Ivy were 
holding their colloquy — making, beneath the 
shadowing tree boughs, extremely doux yeux at 
poor Cecil. She was still pretty, but had 
arrived at a time of life when to throw away 
the faintest chance of matrimony would have 
been a mistake. Hope possibly was, in her 
mind, urging her to the belief that Mr. Cuthbert 
might perhaps recover sufficiently to take unto 
himself a wife. To be sure it was not " much," 
as she remarked to her sister Annie, " of a look 
out,'' but a husband at death's door was better 
than not having one at any door at all, and so 
without more ado she commenced laying siege 
to the dying man. 

" Horrid girl F' exclaimed Ivy, " and after I 
had spoken to her of Dr. Staniforth's strict in- 
junctions that he should be kept quiet. I must 
really go and protect him, for Miss Edith's con- 
versation is not, from specimens I have heard 
of it, of a composing and rigorously virtuous cha- 
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racter,and to have the poor boy's mind disturbed 
and his feelings stirred by a Miss Edith Man- 
nering is more than we can think of per- 
mitting." 

It is, as I have said, the day of Arthur Cuth- 
bert's expected arrival, and the Rector's daugh- 
ters, " Edy" having by no means abandoned her 
purpose concerning the invalid, are with the aid 
of a new curate enjoying a game of croquet on the 
Ross Combe lawn. The said curate is a young 
man with a rosy face, and a moustache en 
croc, but who, to his unceasing regret, is becom- 
ing rapidly "lusty" — an expression used con- 
cerning him by the homely, plain-spoken rector's 
wife, and one which it is generally believed in 
the parish that the Reverend Oscar Tickell will 
never to his dying day forgive. 

Cecil, looking better, bad though that better 
is, than he has done since his arrival, is watching 
with amused interest the progress of the game. 
Edy's snubbing of the curate, who, poor young 
man, had, previous to Cecil's advent, flattered 
himself that Miss Mannering was not altogether 
insensible to his attractions, were to the sick 
man especially entertaining. His tastes and 
intellect (neither being of a high calibre) were, 
a circumstance which in daily life is so often 
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noticeable, deteriorating under the influence of 
companionship with those whose minds, as well 
as habits of thought and action, best assimilated 
with his own ; and there was little question of 
the fact that the Cecil whom Arthur Cuthbert was 
about to meet again, far more resembled the 
idle, frivolous, and rather offensively self-satis-- 
fied young subaltern, who after Archie's death 
had been so soon ''jolly" with his friends, than 
the subdued and earnest invalid with whom on 
the deck of the Transatlantic steamer he 
(Arthur) had so sorrowfully parted. 

" It is time, for Cecil's sake, that he should 
come/' Ivy more than once repeated, for she,, 
with her usual quickness of sight, had marked 
the retrogression, and her brother's time oh 
earth was, Alas! not so likely to be long that he 
could afford to waste it in backslidings. 

She is in her old place beneath the cedar-tree,, 
gazing with abstiracted eyes, and thoughts which 
are far enough away, upon the merry figures as 
they flit to and fro, apparently intent upon their 
game, across the smoothly-shaven lawn. She 
has striven, and not altogether in vain, to banish 
from her mind the still perpetually-recurring 
memory that ere another night shall have passed 
Arthur Cuthbert will be a guest beneath her 
father's roof! The question of how she should 
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meet him, and — more important subject-matter 
still — of how he would meet hery wasfor ever crop- 
ping up — an intruder hard to suppress — within 
her brain ; chase it utterly away she could not, 
but being persevering of nature, and well aware 
that the dwelling on the coming interview was 
trying to the nerves, and had a tendency to in- 
crease her difficulties, she resolutely endeavoured 
to turn her thoughts to other themes. Amongst 
these was a recent request, following on many 
others of a similar kind, from Gussie for 
the loan of money. Urgent as ever seemed 
Mrs. Beetons needs, whilst her manner of 
pressing her demands had neither increased in 
delicacy nor, varied as were her modes of express- 
ing herself, reticence, now humble and cringing 
to a degree which caused Ivy to blush for her 
sister, and anon claiming as almost an act of 
justice the pecuniary assistance of which she 
declared that she stood so desperately in want. 
To refuse, on any plea, to send the sums re- 
quired, Ivy, low as was often her own exche- 
quer, found to be altogether impossible. Again 
and again had she made a promise to herself 
that, on the next assault upon her purse, a reso- 
lute " no" should be the answer. She had in- 
tended to be firm, strong-minded, and not weakly 
yielding to the sister who had, as her conduct 
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had plainly proved, '* rewarded her evil for good, 
and given her hatred for her goodwill ;" but 
when the time for decision arrived, and the 
decisive monosyllable had to be written, Ivy — 
with her fatal inability to say " no," — the result 
as much of want of moral courage as of kind- 
ness of heart — found that to adhere to her reso- 
lutions was impossible. That Captain Beeton 
still remained in perfect ignorance, not only of 
Gussie's frequent calls upon her purse, but of 
acts of a similar nature in other quarters, to 
which the anxious, careworn wife was, through 
her own lamentable weakness, driven, Ivy felt 
well-assured, and but that delicacy on her part(she 
being the obliger) forbade her interference, she 
would fain have again pointed out to Mrs. Beeton 
the wrong which she, in this matter, was doing 
her husband. Captain Beeton might or might 
not lie under the imputation of vicarious men- 
dacity, but if innocent (and Ivy in her heart 
fully acquitted the man of any, as regarded 
money, unworthy acts), why then, it was in- 
deed hard that such a charge should be by any 
one falsely whispered against him. 

It was from a reverie, of which Gussie and 
her unceasing money troubles was the theme, 
that Ivy was roused by a shriek of laughter, 
followed by the words, " Oh, how delightful ! 
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,What fun ! He says that he will play to- 
morrow," uttered in a high-pitched female voice, 
which she recognised at once as that of Edith 
Mannering. She (Ivy) had been seated at some 
little distance from the spot, one under a 
spreading lime-tree which Cecil had chosen as 
that from whence he could best see the croquet- 
players ; and now, repentant for her short 
neglect of him — a neglect caused by self-ab- 
sorption — she rose, and walked slowly towards 
the group which, the game being over, had 
gathered round her brother. 

They all, the invalid included, seemed in high 
spirits, and Edy, who had perched herself on 
the arm of Cecil's sofa, at once and triumphantly 
accosted the new-comer. 

" Oh, Lady Evelyn," she said, *'Vhat do you 
think ? Wonders will never cease ! Here is 
Mr. Cuthbert promising that he will play with 
us to-morrow — ^he and I against Mr. Tickell 
and Annie. I tell him he must not tire himself 
too much " 

" And / tell him that he must not tire him- 
self at all," said Ivy coldly. ** Cecil, dear !" 
turning to her brother, whose pale face, here 
and there marked with crimson patches, suffi- 
ciently denoted that Miss Edith's delicate at- 
tentions were decidedly failing to produce a 
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beneficial effect, ** do not you think that you 
are over-fatiguing yourself by staying out so 
long ?" and as she spoke, Ivy threw at the 
Rector s daughter a lengthened glance, that 
was plainly indicative of her desire that the 
guests who had been instrumental in causing 
this imprudence on her brother's part, should 
without delay take their departure. 

But the hint so plainly given was not taken. 
Delighted by her partial success, and really be- 
lieving that the poor young fellow whom she 
had been so exciting to false hopes and fictitious 
spirits might, under her more congenial system 
of treatment, take out a new lease — long or 
short as the case might be — of life. Miss Man- 
nering feigned ignorance of the desire which 
Lady Evelyn (conscious that in the flirting 
hoyden's presence Cecil would resent being 
treated as an invalid) could not in more ex- 
plicit terms express. Cecil, too, partly for the 
aforesaid reasons, and partly in that during the 
last hour he had enjoyed a vague sensation of 
belonging once more to the world, of which for 
months he had known that from its cares, its 
pleasures, and its interests he must learn to 
wean himself, refused, with a smiling remark 
about her over-solicitude, to listen to his sister's 
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suggestion that he should seek quiet in the 
house. 

** Nonsense 1" he said, " it does me all the 
good in the world to be out here ; and as you 
were saying, Miss Mannering, to-morrow we will 
have our match. How one changes though," 
he added, with rather a weary sigh. " It is not 
so very long ago that I looked upon a maa 
playing croquet as on a creature almost below 
contempt. I beg Mr. Tickell's pardon (happily 
he is out of hearing), but you know it always 
was considered as only a curate's game ; and 
now I shall feel quite proud of myself if I can 
manage to hit a ball a dozen yards." 

To this melancholy effusion Miss Mannering 
replied with spirit. She had no idea, she said, 
of permitting Mr. Cuthbert to give, way to 
gloomy trains of thought. For her part she 
considered that cheerfulness was an actual duty, 
and she had known people, she really had, who 
owed their recovery from illness solely to their 
good courage, and their positive determination 
to be well. 

" I do twice as much good as Annie does 
amongst the sick people in the parish," this 
energetic young woman wound up by sayings 
** because I always tell them to cheer up and 
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hope the best A good laugh is often better 
than a dose of medicine." 

" I should think so/' Cecil said feebly. He* 
was growing very tired, and from actual weak- 
ness, the sparkling dogmas of his interlocutrix 
were beginning to sound like meaningless sib- 
ilation in his ears. " I haven't much faith in 
medicine myself," he, with a faint but success- 
ful effort at answering to the purpose, said ; 
then his head fell forward on his chest, a low 
gurgling sound escaped his lips, and Miss Man- 
nering, to her infinite alarm, saw that the object 
of her solicitude was no longer capable of culling 
from her lips the words pf wisdom, or of reading 

in her fearless eyes the flattering tale of Hope. 
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CHAPTER LXXIII. 

" I nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day's march nearer home." 

Montgomery. 

'' I AM glad you have come. He has asked for 
you, since he recovered consciousness, so often!'* 

These were the first words which Ivy, as she 
put her cold hand into that of her former lover, 
gave utterance to. Cecil had been for several 
hours hovering between life and death, and the 
agitation and alarm which prevailed throughout 
the house effectually prevented any of the 
'* awkwardness" of which Lady Harold wood 
had spoken as being necessarily attendant on 
the meeting between Ivy and the man who had, 
in her mother's opinion, and to borrow a con 
ventional expression, " used her ill/* 

They, the two who had been once so near to 
being one, are, at the early daybreak of a June 
morning, sitting together in the dressing-room 
to which Cecil's sleeping-chamber opens. The 
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door is ajar, and they are speaking almost in 
whispers. 

"He was delirious for two hours after that 
terrible Miss Mannering went away," Ivy had 
just said, " and it is cruel to think of the injury 
that she has done him 1 He was so quiet be- 
fore, so resigned and patient. He had seemed 
to have lost all memory of, and care for this 
world's pleasures, and in a moment, one may 
almost call it, this woman, with her painted 
eye-lashes, and her wicked pettings, her arti- 
fical laugh, and her suggestions, at which he 
caught, poor dear, so eagerly, that he would 
recover, has overturned all that you had done 
for him, and " 

" You must not say that his former state of 
mind was owing to me. I found your brother 
even as you have seen him, patient and re- 
signed: and so, please God, he will be, poor 
boy, again. His meeting with Miss Mannering 
has been unfortunate, but this has been, let us 
trust, his last trial ; one from which he will 
come forth purified as from the fierce fire of 
temptation — the temptation of clinging still to 
the world from which he is, (you will forgive me 
for speaking the truth to you,) very soon, I fear, 
to part/' 

" It was so terrible to listen to the things he 

VOL. III. 47 
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said," Ivy, with a voice brimful of tears, re- 
marks, 

" You must not think of them. What is not 
intended for our ears, we should endeavour 

utterly to forget, unless indeed " and a 

sudden thought seeming to strike him, he 
pauses for a few moments, and then adds, 

" I think Lady Haroldwood said something 
of your sister having been telegraphed for. 
May I ask you if I understood her rightly ?" 

** Quite. He expressed so strong a wish to 
se^ Gussie, that two hours ago the telegram 
was sent. Of course she will come. Her 
health is good now, and she has always been 
poor Cecil's fa.vourite sister. Besides, my 
mother wishes for her presence here. My poor 
mother, who is greatly changed — do you not 
see it i^ — since all these family troubles have 
come, thick and fast, upon her." 

Thus questioned, Arthur cannot deny that 
the alteration to which Lady Evelyn has al- 
luded, is one that has not escaped his notice. 

"She has indeed gone through much," he 
continues, wondering the while whether, amongst 
Lady Haroldwood's many causes for sorrow, the 
sudden breaking off of Lady Evelyn's engage- 
ment was, by Ivy, reckoned as one, ** and at 
your mother's age, and with the habit which her 
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long-continued trials must have given her to 
view everything en noir^ there is little chance I 
fear of the rebound which rays of sunshine, 
tardy but still vivifying, have the power in some 
natures to effect One has heard or read of 
such a blessing to those who are no longer young, 
as an * Indian summer of the soul,' but for your 
mother we cannot hope for any such season. 
The 'fall of the leaf has, for her, begun too 
early." 

" Indeed it has," rejoined Ivy sadly. " I do 
not indeed allow myself to hope that my poor 
mother ever feels that there is in this world 
anything for which she cares to live. She must 
have been so young herself when the heavy 
trouble of her life began, that she gradually lost, 
I imagine, the very power, if not the wish to be 
happy." 

" And yet she is not alone /" Arthur Cuth- 
bert, as if speaking to himself, says. "On the 
world's wide sea to be what the children call 
^ by one's self,' is the saddest of all fates, and 
from that at least Lady Harold wood is ex- 
empt." 

** I think she feels alone," Ivy rejoins, and 
then suddenly reminding herself that she is 
touching on a perilous topic, she, making an 
effort to do so naturally, changes the conversation 

47—2 
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to the still sleeping patient near them. " How 
glad I am," she says, ** that he is having this 
refreshing rest, and that you arrived in time to 
procure it for him. For it is all owing to you, 
disclaim it as you will, that he is quieted. If 
you had seen him tossing on his pillow, crying 
out in fear of he knew not what, but I think," 
lowering her voice to a whisper, and speaking 
the words very solemnly, " that it was of deaths 
you would not wonder at our belief, nor — at our 
gratitude." 

Many were the hours which during that day 
and the next Arthur Cuthbert and Lady Evelyn 
passed in the pretty little room adjoining Cecil's, 
on the sofa in which Ivy, in the night-time, 
occasionally snatched a few minutes of troubled 
slumber. The end of the short and troubled 
, life which they were watching was now rapidly 
approaching, for the crisis through which the 
patient had lately passed had (as Arthur Cuth- 
bert made a point of endeavouring to explain to 
Miss Mannering) in all human probability de- 
prived the doomed lad of several days of life. 

" I hope and believe that you were unaware 
of the injury you were doing him," Mr. Cuth- 
bert said to the Rector's giddy manoeuvring 
daughter, when on the day following his arrival 
he chanced to meet her near his mother's cot-^ 
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tage, whither he had gone to see that all was in 
readiness for the old lady's return, after a 
lengthened absence, to her home. " But you 
could hardly, I think, have failed to see that 
flirtation and loud laughter were out of place in 
the poor young fellow's presence." 

"And who told you, pray, that I was flirting?" 
asked the lady, who entertained a grudge of long 
standing against the widow's son, in that during 
the days of his impecuniosity he had not yielded 
to the temptation of even a passing love affair 
with the then very decidedly attractive beauty of 
the neighbourhood. " Lady Evelyn, though, I 
conclude it was, and, really, considering how 
badly she has managed her own affairs, the less 
she interferes in those of others the better." 

To this coarse retort what could Mr. Cuth- 
bert reply ? Well-bred people are never taken 
at a greater disadvantage than when their in- 
feriors in savoir vivre have recourse to point- 
blank allusions, and to a crude impertinence 
which the refined in mind and manners find it 
as impossible to imitate, as it is difficult to reply 
to. In this case, in especial, Arthur — owing to 
his own share in the " affairs " which, according 
to Miss Edith, Lady Evelyn had so glaringly 
mismanaged — found any rejoinder to be out of 
the question. Shrugging his shoulders there- 
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fore, with as much contempt as he could throw 
into the action, and murmuring something about 
his time being more than fully occupied, he 
went his way, leaving Miss Edith to her re- 
flections. 

It was late in the day but one following what 
Dr. Staniforth called his "seizure," that Cecil 
Cuthbert, who had in fact never recovered the 
full exercise of his faculties, breathed — very 
quietly towards the end — his last. More than 
once he had spoken of Gussie, from whom a 
telegram had arrived to the effect that her state 
of health forbade her travelling, but that she 
hoped to be kept constantly informed of her 
dear brother's state. 

" I wonder if she is really ill ?" Ivy had on 
the receipt of the message inadvertently said, 
and Arthur Cuthbert had thereupon looked with 
some little wonder into her sweet, truthful face. 
Whether, however, or not, the excuses were 
warranted by facts, the result remained the 
same, namely, that Cecil was to die without a 
farewell word or kiss from the sister who had 
professed to hold him in such high esteem and 
love. Happily for him it mattered little that 
so it was ; the deadening of the faculties, which 
so often mercifully precedes the " taking wing '* 
of a human soul to the world of which we know 
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so absolutely nothing, was rendering Cecil in- 
different to human affections, and to the pain 
of parting with those whom he had loved 
on earth. In the sudden and vivid last 
"flaring up" of the taper, his over-excited 
brain had exhausted itself in life-like visions, 
not only of the past, but of the future here 
below, which was still, he fondly imagined, in 
store for him, and then — enfeebled nature being 
unable to support the strain — the brain col- 
lapsed, the phantoms faded into nothingness, 
and now, after the short, fitful fever through 
which he had passed. Peace *had, with the sleep. 
of apathy and dulness, stolen upon his senses. 

To the last he appeared to be vaguely con- 
scious of Arthur's presence, and it was with the 
hand of that chosen friend in his, that he quietly, 
and almost without a struggle, sank to rest. 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 

" Back to thy punishment, 
False fugitive, and to thy speed add wings.*' 

Milton. 

" And now, what do you think you will all do ? 
I know I have no right to ask, but still — and 
although I may be hundreds of miles away — I 
should like — I mean, I hope you will forgive me 
for wishing in absence to picture to myself where 
at least you are^^ 

It IS a week after Cecil's burial, and Arthur 
Cuthbert, who has lately been his mother's guest 
at the cottage, is walking, with Lady Evelyn by 
his side, very slowly on the terrace in front of 
the house, which is soon, for the space of some 
months at least, to be abandoned to the care of 
hirelings. He has been told that " the family," 
that is to say. Lord and Lady Haroldwood, are 
going abroad; but his informant not having 
been an accredited agent in such matters, but 
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simply his mother's maid, who had gathered 
the intelligence from the housekeeper at Ross 
Combe, Arthur Cuthbert has, in his straightfor- 
ward way, lost no time in seeking enlightenment 
at the fountain-head. 

It had been to him more a cause for sorrow 
than surprise that neither Lady Evelyn nor her 
parents had spoken to him openly of their plans. 
With the closing of Cecil's troubled life, the tie 
which bound him to his friend's family had ap- 
parently been disunited, and he was made — not 
intentionally, perhaps, but so, in fact, it was — to 
understand that with their future, as also with 
their present, he had nothing further to do. It 
was by Ivy more especially that this tacit decree 

»of banishment, one beneath which Arthur in 

.secret sorely chafed and fretted, was, by a re- 
serve and coldness utterly at variance with her 
bright demonstrative nature, enforced. But for 
her influence with Cecil's mother he would, he 

•entertained little doubt (the memory of the re- 
cent Past being still vivid in her mind), have 
^been treated differently ; for Lady Harold wood 
would have seen in him, not the man who for 

: some unexplained cause had wronged her daugh- 
ter, and filled the cup of her life with bitterness 
instead of joy, but the devoted friend and be- 

uiefactor of her dead son, and the one whom 
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they had not scrupled, in their deep distress, ta 
summon to their side. 

Nor would (so, at least, Arthur told himself) . 
Lord Haroldwood have been less willing than 
his wife to continue the frankly affectionate rela- 
tions which, by Cecil's dying, had been com- 
menced. In the face, however, of Ivy's evident 
resolve (scrupulously courteous although her 
manner was towards him) that everything even 
approaching to cousinly intimacy should be, be- 
tween Arthur and herself, at an end, what could 
the good-natured, and constitutionally indolent 
man do ? After the funeral, he, with what was 
to him a really painful effort, said a few grateful 
words to the man whose active, unselfish kind- 
ness had, as regarded his (Lord Harold wood's)- 
feelings, blotted out the memory of his former 
sins. 

*' As far as I am concerned," he finished by 
saying, " I shall always be glad, my dear boy, to- 
welcome you as a friend. As to Ivy, and what 
has passed between you and her, all I can say 
is, that, knowing nothing, I can give no advice 
whatever in the matter." 

If he had hoped, by means of these suggestive- 
words, to obtain from his departing guest any 
information regarding the cause of Arthur's se- 
paration from the object of his once devoted 
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affection, he was disappointed, for beyond the 
utterance of a few banal words of gratitude and 
esteem, the young man remained mute. To 
outward appearance also his feelings were as 
little stirred as were those of Lady Evelyn her- 
self, as she calmly placed her little hand in his, 
and bade him with an unshaken voice ** good- 
bye." 

"Not altogether 'good-bye,'" Arthur had said. 
" I shall remain a week with my mother, who, 
though she cannot yet hope to see you, sends 
you her kindest love and sympathy. Before I 
return to town I may be allowed too, I trust, to 
pay a farewell visit to Ross Combe." 

He was gone, perhaps because he feared 
refusal, without waiting for an answer. Gone 
with as heavy a heart as ever beat within a 
lover's breast; for all, he despairingly whispered 
to himself, was over now ; he had hoped, half 
unconsciously, against hope, and the awakening 
from the two-fold illusion was suffering indeed. 
The entire estrangement from him of the woman 
whom he still passionately loved, was in fact an 
evil of which he had never really contemplated 
the possibility. During the blissful weeks which 
he had spent at Kilmeny, Ivy had not been slow • 
to let him see that he was becoming dear to her. 
With the unreserve of her warm and ardent 
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nature, she had allowed him to understand that 
now that her heart was rapidly becoming his, 
she looked forwcird with pleasure to the time 
when, by the laws of God and man, she would 
be his wife. That she had afterwards accepted, 
without a murmur or a question, the change in 
her life's projects to which her lover's will and 
that alone had condemned her, had first struck 
the note of alarm within his breast She had 
been very proud, very dignified, and, as Arthur 
had in his heart taught himself to hope, very 
miserable; and in that misery, in that haunt- 
ing memory, there had been a bond of union 
(as Arthur had, not without a sense of consola- 
tion, felt) between himself and her. 

His — to her and her family unspoken of — 
voyage to America had,' in the first instance, 
been undertaken almost solely for Lady Eve- 
lyn's sake, and even when later he had become 
so interested in Cecil as to need no spur in the 
task of tending, watching over, and strengthen- 
ing him, the knowledge that she would, in all 
probability, learn from her brother's lips how 
devoted had been his care, did not certainly 
tend to lessen the zeal with which the self-con- 
. stituted guardian continued to fulfil the offices 
of friendship which the sick lad's state de- 
manded. 
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Then had come the summons to Cecil's dying 
bed, the meeting at Ross Combe, and the long 
hours during which the once betrothed lovers 
■watched the slow ** waves of life," as they kept 
ebbing to and fro, in the half-unconscious form 
breathing so feebly near them. It was scarcely 
possible for Arthur, deeply attached as he had 
become to Cecil, not, during that time of waiting, 
to experience some wandering away of thought, 
some sharp reminders that the woman in whose 
near neighbourhood he found himself, was none 
other than the object of a love which time and 
absence had been powerless either to lessen or 
extinguish. Whether or not the thoughts of 
his fellow-watcher ever strayed in the same 
direction he had no means of ascertaining. 
More than once, however, with a "happiness 
that even made his heart afraid," he had found 
that when their eyes had met, those of Lady 
Evelyn had been lowered before the tenderly- 
sudden gaze of his, and when perchance their 
hands, whilst performing some office for the 
sick man, had momentarily come in contact, a 
flush, lovely as it was transient, had spread over 
her cheek and brow. 

But with Cecil's death all these illusions, if 
illusions they were, were destined to cease, and 
Arthur, who had made up his mind not to 
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make a clean breast of it as to the past, for as 
regarded that^ and the reasons for his conduct 
towards Ivy, the old causes for secrecy remained 
in full force — but to throw himself upon Lady 
Evelyn's mercy, and upon any remaining sparks 
of love that might be smouldering in her breast, 
and implore her — notwithstanding the secret 
which must probably ever exist between them, 
to become his wife, now felt less than no 
courage for the enterprise which, during his 
friend's lifetime he had deemed it no difficult 
matter to undertake. 

In the meanwhile, Ivy's task had proved far from 
an easy one. Under any circumstances it would 
have been hard for her, whilst in daily intercourse 
with her former lover, so to comport herself as 
to satisfy her own sense of what was right, digni- 
fied, and fitting, but, taking into consideration all 
that Arthur had done for her brother, the diffi- 
culty of the situation became immeasurably in- 
creased. But for that, and for the lifelong debt 
of gratitude which dead Cecil's family owed to 
the man whom Ivy had (and she thanked God 
that so it was) ceased to love, there would in 
all probability have been visible in her conduct 
and manner none of those variations, those in- 
describable, but still, to him who watched her 
so intently, those all-important signs of inward 
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emotional workings, for which he, not being of 
an unduly humble turn of mind, unconsciously 
grew, as I before said, to gather /lope. Arthur 
Cuthbert was both an intelligent and what is 
called a "well-read" man, but amongst the 
books which had ^tot come across him to study, 
were "woman's looks,'* and in the lore, diffi- 
cult to some of his sex as Hebrew or Chinese, 
which opens out some of the intricacies of that 
tortuous thing, a woman's heart, he was still at 
the first and easiest page. 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 

" And oftentimes excusing of a fault 
Doth make the fault the worse by the excuse." 

Shakespeare. 

It was, as I have said, the week following 
Cecil's funeral, and Arthur Cuthbert was sum- 
moning courage to put a leading question to the 
**faire ladye" whom he had followed to the 
terrace walk. 

" I hope," he said shyly almost, for one who 
was usually so entirely self-possessed, " that you 
will not imagine that it is only that busiest of 
things, idle curiosity, which brings me here 
to-day ; my coming is owing to a report which 
has reached my mother to-day, and troubled 
her much. You know how often, and how much 
the doings of our neighbours affect ourselves ?" 

" Too greatly, often — nevertheless, I do not 
see 

" In what way it can matter to my mother 
whether Lord and Lady Haroldwood go abroad 
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or not. I can understand that, and moreover I 
have reminded her that the news may not be true, 
the " reporters '' of private life being generally 
not more reliable than those of the newspapers. 
However tout (as the French say) arrive^ so that 
it is very possible that next week, Ross Combe 
may be an empty desert." 

They — that is to say Arthur Cuthbert and 
Lady Evelyn — had taken another turn upon the 
terrace, when the latter having received a 
message from the head gardener s wife, to the 
effect that one. of her little children was ill, and 
would be thankful if her ladyship would look in, 
and see what was the matter with it, she (Ivy), 
followed by her visitor, descended the broad 
stone steps, which, as I have before said, led to 
the lower and more retired terrace. It was 
thei-e that Arthur Cuthbert, having received no 
reply to the questions with which the last chapter 
opens, continued in a more special manner to 
disclose the object of his visit. 

** I foUnd my mother worrying herself so 
much this morning about this story," he said, 
"that knowing how kind you are, and how 
ready to make allowance for the weaknesses of 
old and lonely people, I have called, in the 
hope of setting her mind at rest. Nothing, as 
we all know, is so hard to bear as uncertainty — " 
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" Excepting," rejoined Ivy with a half smile, 
" positive knowledge of a calamity. What you 
have just said is one of the popular fallacies 
with which I have no patience. There are no 
end of dogmas which are accepted like some 
ugly classical music, just because they happen 
to be old ; and those who have had the least 
experience in such matters would, I am certain, 
agree with me, that in regard to the afflictions by 
which we are visited, as long as there remains a 
gleam of hope the mind has something of buoy- 
ancy remaining. Remove that, and it sinks 
like a lump of lead into the depths of the Slough 
of Despond." 

She had begun this tirade against what she 
considered to be an illusory error, with the 
vague hope of warding off any allusion to her 
own plans. She had, in fact, all but decided on 
spending the rest of the summer, and probably 
the autumn in Ireland. Gussie, who was again 
expecting her confinement, and who fully ap- 
preciated the advantages which accrued to her 
from Lady Evelyn's sojourn under her roof, had 
since Cecil's death, written a very urgent 
summons to her sister. The letter, teeming as 
it was with expressions of devoted sisterly love, 
would once have touched Ivy's feelings, and 
given her heartfelt pleasure, but since her dis- 
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covery of Gussie's treachery and falsehood, 
there could no longer exist any trust in, and 
scarcely indeed any love for the deceiver in the 
breast of the one whom she had wronged. 
Still, there were reasons which caused her to 
hesitate before writing the refusal which it had 
been her first impulse to indite^ It was pos- 
sible that, without breaking her promise to her 
mother, she might, during a lengthened stay at 
Kilmeney, obtain some information calculated 
to throw a light not only upon Gussie's conduct 
and motives, but upon the mystery which had so 
strangely and suddenly turned aside what had 
once seemed the placid current of her life. If 
there existed other causes for the almost deter- 
mination to which she had arrived, Ivy was at 
that time almost ignorant of their existence. 

On the previous night she had remained long 
awake thinking of Gussie's monstrous ingrati- 
tude and cruel perfidy towards herself, and in 
lier search (for search she diligently did) for 
motives for her sister's conduct, she arrived at 
two conclusions, neither of which were far re- 
moved from the truth ; and these conclusions 
were that . to two mainsprings were Gussie's 
hidden proceedings traceable — the mainsprings, 
namely, (muddy and impure as they may well 
be deemed,) of Envy and Need for money. 
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To one possessed of Ivy's generous, high- 
souled tone of mind it had taken long for the 
suspicion in another of mean and sordid motives 
to enter into her breast, but, once the idea had 
found a place there, a thousand unobtrusive 
proofs — the "many a little that makes a mickle — " 
crowded in to make assurance doubly sure that 
so it was. Ivy could remember, nowthat her mind 
was opened to the truth, how almost less than 
none had been the interest which Gussie had ever 
seemed to take in her affairs, and in the occur- 
rences, great or small, which affected her individual 
well-being ; nor could she fail to call to mind that 
the sight, years before, of the pretty trinkets, 
gifts which Philip Rodney and his friends had 
bestowed upon his bride, had elicited from the 
wife, who could boast of but few personal orna- 
ments, no tokens of admiration or of pleasure. 
It was even true of this woman, whose better 
self had become fatally deteriorated by indul- 
gence in the worst and most degrading of 
human passions, that even the gifts, bestowed in 
the fulness of her sister's generous heart on 
herself and on her children, were received in a 
worse than thankless spirit, in that Gussie grudged 
to the donor the power, unpossessed by herself,, 
to give ! 

As regarded Ivy's first conclusion, it certainly 
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did, once the fact had been admitted within her 
breast, throw a possible light upon Arthur 
Cuthberts procedure towards herself. Ivy 
could call to mind, how that that mind was 
opened to the truth, the utter absence of all 
warm and sister-like congratulations when she 
(Ivy) announced the news that she was about to 
become the wife of a wealthy man ; and though 
it was very horrible, too horrible, almost, a sup- 
position to be true, the idea would obtrude itself 
into her brain that, in order to prevent her mar- 
riage, Gussie might — for had she not in another 
quarter pursued a similar course ? — have falsely 
slandered her to Arthur ? But even if this 
were so, nothing, she kept repeating to herself, 
could be alleged in excuse for him. He should 
have believed her (for was not of such kind her 
faith in him ?) as surely as he did in Gospel 
truth; but instead, he had cast her off, had given 
her no opportunity for self-justification, and this, 
forsooth, for the reason (as seemed to Ivy more 
than probable) that in this case, also, a promise 
of secrecy had been exacted by the woman be- 
neath whose lips the " poison of asps" had most 
surely lain. 

With these reflections uppermost in her mind, 
can we wonder either at her unwillingness to 
touch upon plans in which she felt that her 
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questioner had no right to feel any interest, or 
to excuse the coldness of manner which accom- 
panied her words. 

It had been to her a happy time, that which 
she had passed in companionship with Arthur 
at Kilmeny. Then she had deemed him fault- 
less, and her love for him had been of the calm, 
deep kind, which is the natural outcome of 
esteem and admiration. On looking back, how- 
ever, to those pleasant weeks, she (for in her 
case " distance had lent ^£yenchantment to the 
view") could understand that there had been 
much in Arthur's conduct when under her 
brother-in-law's roof which, now that her eyes 
were opened, was not, strictly speaking, that of 
a man without a fault. He had been autocratic 
and dictatorial, gaining influence over the 
weaker vessels with whom he had been brought 
in contact, by a process which Ivy had learned 
to stigmatise as " mental bullying," and hence, 
the dissertation on the blessings of suspense 
which elicited from Arthur the query of — 

** Do you believe in the popular saying that 
' while there is life there is hope ?' " 

'* No more than I do in your other fallacy. 
They are nice-sounding words, but who that 
has stood beside only one death-bed cannot bear 
witness to their falsity ? How often, whilst 
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life lingers still hard in the frames of those we 
love, doing battle with death, have we not felt 
miserably sure that only by a miracle cah our 
dying ones be saved ?*' 

"And miracles have — for I will not quote 
another * vulgar error' — ceased on earth. I 
wish to Heaven," he went on hurriedly, and as 
if no longer weighing the words that issued 
from his lips, " that they had not. Oh ! to 
undo the past 1 To be as we once were ! To 
feel that the tenderest, warmest, truest " 

"Mr. Cuthbert," broke in Ivy, her cheeks^ 
flushing, and her breath coming pantingly from 
her heaving bosom, " I must stop you. If / 
am true and tender; if / am worthy of these 
keen regrets, what, then, I ask, are you ? You 
who have been so ready to believe the slanders 
some false tongue has whispered of me ? You 

who would but, indeed, I would rather 

say nothing of the past; it cannot by any 
wishes, however warm and eager, be undone. 
You have in all haste, believed me to be un- 
worthy of your esteem and love, and by so be- 
lieving have rendered yourself, pardon me the 
words, unworthy mine." 

" And must this be all ? Have you no pity 
for what I, who loved you so, who thought you 
faultless, felt, when *' 
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"When you discovered that your destined 
wife, a woman honourable as yourself, one to 
whom money in itself was nothing more than 
worthless dross, had — but — ^' suddenly recollect- 
ing herself, " I will say no more, for I too hold 
a promise sacred, and I may be driven beyond 
my patience and my own will to break it. Mr. 
Cuthbert, if you please, we will part here," 
pausing at a spot where a path, diverging to the 
right, led to the kitchen gardens, and to the 
cottage where the sick child lay, *^ and will 
you tell your mother, with my love, if she will 
accept it from me, that we go next week to 
Carlsbad for my parents' health. My destina- 
tion for the present," and the glorious blue eyes 
rested full upon his face as she said the words, 
"is — unless anything unforeseen occurs — Kil- 
meny." 

" Kilmeny ? To your sister ? No, no ; that 
must not be. Ivy, Lady Evelyn ! think better 
of it! She— I " 

" Why do you pause ?" burst in Ivy, stamp- 
ing her small foot impatiently upon the gravel. 
" What is there in this visit to my sister — my 
dear, good sister, the perfect wife, the exemplary 
Christian — that can excite you so, and induce 
you to interfere, in a manner which, to say the 
least of it, seems strange, with my proceedings ? 
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Speak ; I am sick of mysteries, and, now that 
you have given me this opening, I demand, as 
is my right, the Truth." 

She stood there ; he gazing as if spell-bound 
upon her perfect face, and thinking that in all 
Tiis life he had never chanced to see a thing of 
woman born, so lovely as the peerless creature 
Tie had lost. Then he said, slowly and very 
sadly, 

" By the God above us, and as truly as I 
•^consider myself to be beyond all measure and 
belief unfortunate, I acknowledge my absolute 
conviction that I have been deceived ; never- 
theless, the Truth I cannot, must not, by reason 

• of a horrible fatality, reveal, although Heaven 
: is my witness how gladly, how thankfully even, 

I would do your bidding." 

She had stood with lips apart, the impersona- 
tion of impassioned eagerness, hanging upon 
his coming words, but when the last was uttered, 
. and there remained for her only the conviction 
that she had stooped to ask for that which he, 
the man who professed to love her, had de- 

• clined to give, anger, hotter than any she had 

• ever known, took the place of such gentle pity 
.as might otherwise have still lingered in her 

breast, and with head drawn up and lovely, 
i mobile nostrils expanded in her wrath, she said. 
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" When the time shall arrive for your expla- 
nation I shall be ready to hear it, and you shall 
have your answer then." 

" And till then ? Oh, Ivy, have some pity ! 
think, how I have loved you V 

'* I think only of how you have lowered me. 
Lowered me to such depths of degradation, 
that till rehabilitation — full and perfect — comes, 
I shall live my life through, perhaps, alone." 

She had left him, and he dared not follow her, 
but whether it was that the man's nature was a 
sanguine one, or that his own opinion of himself 
was exceptionally exalted, certain it is that he 
gathered hope from the words that she had 
used, whilst he whispered to his yearning heart 
that all was not yet over between him and the 
woman whom he had so loved, and nevertheless, 
so grievously offended. 
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CHAPTER LXXVI. 

O yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of all." 



Tennyson. 

After all, and on maturer reflection, Lady 
Evelyn did not return to Kilmeny. She was 
a poor dissembler, a fact of which she was fully 
conscious, and would have found it next to im» 
possible to keep up the appearance of affection 
when the reality had ceased to exist. Since 
the conversation recorded in the preceding 
chapter, and which had ended in a still more 
complete severance between her and Arthur 
than even that which had before existed, one, 
at least, of Ivy's previous suspicions in regard 
to Gussie had been confirmed. She now felt 
entirely convinced that to her sister was owing 
her own separation from her lover, and the 
lifelong loneliness which might be — in con- 
sequence — her portion ; added to which, it 
was very clear that Arthur Cuthbert, whatever 
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might be his present opinion of Mrs. Beeton, 
was — if not cognisant — ^t least suspicious of 
the fact that the guilt of secret poisoning lay at 
her door ! The expression of his countenance, as 
he remonstrated with her against going to Kil- 
meny, was not to be mistaken. It was a warning 
to her to beware of a hidden enemy, a snake in 
the grass, whose noiseless approaches she had 
hitherto been powerless to guard against 

It was all these things, and more to boot, 
considered, which finally decided Ivy on giving 
up her intention of visiting Ireland, and, instead, 
of accompanying her parents abroad. For some 
reasons she regretted the change. She had 
Looked forward with pleasure to seeing once 
more her kind old friends, the Daltons, whilst 
she had more than half promised to brighten 
for a few weeks the life (still fraught with daily 
peril) of high-couraged, warm-hearted Mrs. 
Leslie. Truly, in a shady place (and Torna- 
vady was very shady), Ivy's presence would not 
fail — so the settler's wife wrote to her — to bring 
sunshine ; and Ellen Leslie, when the letter of 
excuse came, shed a few unseen tears over a 
disappointment, the magnitude of which none 
save herself could know. 

Early in July (before, in fact, the close of the 
first week in the month,) was the time fixed by 
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the family doctor for Lady Harold wood to be 
taken abroad. Carlsbad — seeing that the fashion- 
able malady known as suppressed gout was the 
one mysteriously spoken of — was to be the first 
resting-place of the party, which included young 
Lord Dulwich and his tutor, with, as I need 
not, methinks, add, Lady Evelyn's little son. 

*' A cleverer or a more promising " boy than 
"Jerry" (as he was still in the bosom of his 
family called), it would have been hard to find. 
In person he, without being regularly handsome, 
greatly resembled his sister Evelyn. The deep 
blue eyes, full of intellect, and telling a tale of 
hidden depths of feeling, were common to both ; 
but Ivy's lashes were dark and upturned, whilst 
Jerrys were not remarkable for length, and 
partook of the yellowish red shade of his soft, 
waving hair. Their complexions, too, were 
very different, for, while Lady Evelyn's pure, 
transparent skin was one of her chief attractions, 
that of the young Viscount was of the kind so 
common to British boys, namely, ruddy, sun- 
burnt, and freckled. A laughing, light-hearted 
little lad he was, intelligent beyond his years, 
.but caring little, as his old nurse used rather 
admiringly to say, for " his book," and a fa- 
vourite with every one, old or young, with whom 
he had to do. 
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To say that Lord Haroldwood absolutely 
idolised his heir would be but faintly to describe 
the old man's feelings towards the boy who not 
only diffused about him an atmosphere of hope 
and gladness, but who was destined to carry on 
— at least, so it was to be hoped — with lustre and 
credit, the family tide and honours. After the 
death of Cecil, an event which, long as it had 
been expected, greatly tried Lady Haroldwood's 
already failing health and spirits, it was decided 
<that Jerry, instead of returning to Eton, should 
have a tutor at home. His mother had grown 
to be morbidly nervous regarding the son in 
Cwhose well-being and safety she had not, until 
now, appeared to take any undue or special 
interest, and it was considered more than prob- 
able that, should he remain at school, she, con- 
stantly haunted by her maternal fears, would 
derive less than no benefit from change of air 
land scene. So, as I have before said, it was 
settled that he, with a young German tutor, who 
wore spectacles, and was very plain (not to say 
ugly) and taciturn to a remarkable degree, were 
to swell the small travelling party from Ross 
Combe to rather considerable dimensions. 
Jerry's state of rapture at the decision may be 
better imagined than described. Valiant and 
persevering were the efforts which he made 
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— seeing that Cecirs recent death ought to have 
been uppermost in his thoughts — to look grave 
and grief- stricken ; but all would not do. Nature 
refused to be cheated of her rights, and broad 
grins, disclosing teeth as perfect and almost as 
small as his sister Evelyn's, would, as some 
** happy thought" flashed across his brain, break 
out over the lad's cheery face, and act like a 
health -giving tonic on the spirits of those who 
were witnesses of his joy. 

It was the day before their departure, and 
Ivy had been paying a farewell visit, one which 
had not tended to raise her flagging spirits, to 
the cottage. Neither she nor the old lady had 
touched, either upon the troubles of the past, 
or on any possible hopes for the future. As if 
by tacit consent, Arthur's name was tabooed 
during the visit, a circumstance which no doubt 
in some degree accounted (and this for the 
reason that Mrs. Cuthbert was scarcely what may 
be termed " at home" on any other subject) for 
the absence of life and verve in the tHe-a-tke. 

" And so you are really going to morrow," 
the old lady, as Ivy was preparing to take her 
leave, rather coldly said. She had in truth been 
during the entire visit unlike her usual, cordial 
self, and Ivy feeling that so it had been, an- 
swered with some spirit 
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" Yes, indeed ! And I am glad that we are 
leaving. We want change, and I hope that we 
may all come back the better and brighter for 
our travels." 

Mrs. Cuthbert sighed heavily ; she had done 
so many times during the last half-hour, and 
Ivy had felt each gloomy suspiration to be 
intended as a reproach. Her farewell words 
were not more cheering than the long drawn 
breaths in which "more was evidently meant 
than met the ear." She was a good woman, 
but subject to the autocracy of a "one idea," she 
was not the "one in a thousand" whose nature 
is proof against the ebbs and flows of events 
which interfere, or are calculated to do so, with 
individual comfort. 

" I hope so — I trust so," shaking as she spoke 
her grey head slowly ; " but to the old, all this 
roaming about, this seeking after health, this 
love of change of which we hear so much, 
seems very like a tempting of Providence. Our 
homes were meant for us to live in." 

" Like the snails," laughed Ivy as she shook 
hands, and then a feeling which she would have 
found it hard to explain, either by the fear that 
she had been over ' saucy,' or by the Sibyl-like 
appearance of the handsome, hook-nosed, old 
woman who had uttered her last sentence in 
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what almost sounded like words of warning, 
she (Ivy) turned back and said in a low voice, 
and almost pleadingly : 

" Give us God-speed before we go ! My 
mother is ill, and my father is not — has not the 
strength he had. Dear Mrs. Cuthbert," she 
continued, for the head, covered with its snow- 
white widow's cap, continued (whilst no answer 
was vouchsafed) ominously to shake, whilst the 
old lady's eyes behind her tortoise-shell spectacles 
were fixed upon the now tearful face of the 
young creature who had, as she in her motherly 
jealousy believed, wronged her son — " Dear 
Mrs. Cuthbert, say to me * God bless you all !' 
for — for Arthur's sake." 

The last words were spoken very softly, but 
nevertheless, slightly hard of hearing though she 
was, they reached the elder widow's ear, and 
stung her like an insult. For a moment she was 
silent and as though she were struggling with 
some revengeful spirit for the mastery, then, 
after slowly uttering the words, '* I cannot," she 
turned her head aside, and Ivy, feeling both 
angry and unhappy, wended her way home- 
wards. 
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CHAPTER LXXVII. 

" Heaven from all creatures hides the book of Fate." 

POPK 

" You don't mean to say that he saw, and told 
you of it ? By George ! there isn't such a clever 
fellow anywhere as Jerry ! And his not blurt- 
ing it out, as most boys would have done before 
his mother, is so extraordinary ! I suppose 
that he has known everything all along, or that 
confounded rascal's name would not have struck 
him." 

It was Lord Haroldwood who thus eulogised 
his son — a well-deserved panegyric, inasmuch 
as the latter had, with precocious but praise- 
worthy tact, kept for awhile to himself an an- 
nouncement (which in a newspaper in the 
Lbrd Warden coffee-room he had seen) to the 
effect that Major Colegrave and * suite ' had 
betaken themselves to Carlsbad. 

It was not till he and Ivy were alone toge- 
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ther that the lad made known his discovery, 
one which had the effect of changing the family 
plans, and causing Baden-Baden, instead of 
Carlsbad, to be their head- quarters for the 
present. To avoid falling in with the man 
who had been the evil genius of his life, formed 
now a very important portion of Lord Harold- 
wood's aims and ends. Although in the long 
life-drama in which they had been co-actors, 
the victim to the Major's iniquitous schemes 
had been far more sinned against than sinning, 
he could not altogether conceal from himself 
the fact that in keeping so long secret the cir- 
cumstance of his elder children's illegitimacy, 
he ran the risk of eventually defrauding the 
next of kin of his lawful rights. Had things 
been ordered differently, had Cecil lived, and 
Jerry been the one " removed," Arthur Cuth- 
bert would have become heir-presumptive, and 
in the event of the truth not having — through. 
Major Colegrave's or any other agency — beea 
brought to light, would the Earl have had 
either sufficient moral courage, or a sense of 
what his duty to his God and to his neighbour 
required of him, strong enough to induce him 
to own the deception which had (it may almost 
be said) been forced upon him ? This was the 
question, and it was one which, together with 
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his absolute horror of falling in (through some 
untoward chance) with his enemy, had had 
much to do with the retired life which, since 
his succession to the title, Lord Haroldwood 
had led : for, though not a remarkably wise 
man, he knew enough of the world to be aware 
that in his story there was just sufficient mys- 
tery to lead to exaggeration, and not enough of 
positive accusation of wrong-doing to make 
public denial and explanation either necessary 
or expedient ; and therefore it was that, as I 
have elsewhere I think hinted. Lord Harold- 
wood and his family lay, if not precisely under 
a cloud, at least beneath the influence of one of 
those vaporous exhalations with which the 
breath of man, so poisonous to his fellows, 
often enwraps not only the guilty, but the in- 
nocent 

There were moments when the memory of a 
deception — the amount of wrong-doing (if any) 
incurred in which could, in this world at least, 
never be cleared up — lay very heavily on the 
old nobleman's mind. Though naturally of an 
insouciant and unbrooding nature, he had, like 
all of woman born, his (metaphorically speaking) 
foggy nights, and rainy days, and during their 
continuance — and as life wore on the number of 
these mauvais Jours certainly did not lessen — 
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Lord Haroldwood found himself more than 
once taking a very gloomy view of the family 
future — a future from the unsatisfactoriness of 
which, Lord Dulwich, bright as were the lad's 
present prospects, was not excluded, for, as the 
Earl would sadly ask himself, " What may not 
people say about his birth when I am gone ?" 

Notwithstanding, however, these occasional 
attacks of gloom — a gloom that was fully shared 
by his wife — the beneficial effects of change, 
combined with the necessity for personal exer- 
tion, soon became evident in both, and by the 
time that they, having taken ample time upon 
the road, reached Baden, their deep mourning 
habiliments alone proclaimed the fact that they 
had recently lost by death one so nearly akin 
to theni as a son. Of this seeming, and only 
seeming, forgetfulness, Jerry was in a great 
measure the cause. It was impossible, and 
•would have been, if possible, cruel to have 
suppressed by long faces, and by reproachful 
words, the happy spirits of the sunny-hearted 
lad. ** Life's morning" is such a precious thing, 
and to those who came under the influence of 
its brightness the eariy sunshine is so pleasant 
and heart-cheering, that there is little cause 
for wonder in the fact that those who had shed 
tears of heartfelt sorrow over Cecil's grave, very 
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soon awoke to the truth that there is a " time 
for all things," for "joy" as well as for 
" grief/' 

The weather was perfect, and the out-of- 
doors life which the quiet English family — who 
avoided tables (V hdte, and did not even sub- 
scribe to the *' Casino *' — had contributed not a 
little to the recovery both of their health and 
spirits. Ivy, for the reason that she was young, 
and therefore found the " settling down " to a 
quiet and uneventful future a more difficult task 
than it could possibly be to those whose heyday 
of life was over, and to whom Hope could no 
longer be ''the nurse of young Desire," found it 
no easy matter to be as inwardly peaceful as 
she outwardly appeared to be. She had been 
very resolute in thrusting, with the aid of active 
employment and the substitution of other 
thoughts, Arthur Cuthbert from her mind ; but 
the deep wound which her pride had suffered 
had done much towards keeping up in it a strong 
feeling of irritation. 

They had been a week at Baden, when a 
letter, written by Gussie to her mother, arrived 
there, and in that letter there was the, to Ivy^ 
suggestive announcement that Mr. Cuthbert 
was at Kilmeny. He had come to spend a 
few days with them, Mrs. Beeton wrote, ** his 
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object being salmon-fishing, and/^ she added, 
" I hope that he won't keep hanging on here 
long, for he does not suit Conrad. I wonder 
if he is so very rich as people say ? What 
does Ivy tell you about this ?" 

This piece of intelligence, totally unexpected 
as it was, gave Ivy much to think of What 
motive, she asked herself, could possibly have 
been strong enough to take Arthur Cuthbert 
to Kilmeny ? 

Nothing, with one exception, could be more 
true than that he didj not *'suit" Captain 
Beeton, the exception being that Captain 
Conrad was still more unsuited to him. His 
respect and esteem for Gussie, which had be- 
come (at least, so Ivy had reason to suspect) 
modified of late, had never, she believed, been 
so powerful as to induce him to devote even the 
short space of an hour to the exclusive enjoy- 
ment of her society, and this being so, another 
cause for his stay under her brother-in-law's 
roof must, she felt, be sought for, and if possible 
obtained. Hope whispered that he had per- 
haps undertaken the journey in order to clear 
up certain mysteries connected with herself, and 
in that case who could say that perhaps the ex- 
ceeding happiness might be hers of knowing 
that her mother would not die unenlightened as 
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to the truth ; for the promise which she had 
rashly given to Lady Haroldwood lay very 
heavily on Ivy's heart, and the more so, for the 
reason, that her mother had never, since the time 
when the cruel calumny was whispered in her 
ear, treated her widowed daughter with the same 
affection as before. The poison of asps had 
entered into her moral system, and although 
Ivy might with a word have effected the change 
which would have given her almost happiness, 
that word she would not, for the sake of others, 
say. . Patiently, yet with much inward self-pity, 
did she listen to accusations of selfishness, not 
openly made but covertly insinuated against 
herself by her mother, whose championship of 
Gussie never failed. In the presence of her 
father and of Arthur she had found these 
attacks hard to bear, but harder still by far was 
the thought that Lady Haroldwood would 
never in all human probability, in this life, do 
her justice ! 

Often and very bitterly did she ponder on 
these things, whilst the many sacrifices which 
she had made, and the trials she had borne for 
her sister, stood prominently forward amidst 
her sad ruminations on the past. Discontent, 
anger, impatience, undue self-exaltation, were 
all at this period rife in this poor young woman's 
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breast, but she knew it not till a fresh affliction 
recalled her to a better knowledge of herself, as 
well as to a truer, higher sense of the obliga- 
tions by which, as members of one large Chris- 
tian family, we are mutually bound. In dwelling 
all but incessantly, as well as exclusively, on 
the sins of her neighbour towards herself, she 
had ceased to remember her own too-often- 
failed-in duty to her God ! 
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CHAPTER LXXVIII. 

" But hearing oftentimes 
The still sad music of humanity." 

Wordsworth. . 

•** My boy, don't run so fast, and over-heat your- 
self. Walk gently down the hill, and get upon 
your pony cool. Your father won*t mind wait- 
ing for a few moments, and these violent heats 
and sudden chills are so terribly dangerous.'' 

Jerry, who with all a high-spirited healthy 
boy's rebellion against even momentary cap- 
tivity, was being " button-holed " by his anxious 
mother, replied to this exordium by a merry 
laugh. 

" Oh, mother," he said, with a playful effort 
to wriggle himself from her grasp, " I wish you 
could see the fellows at Eton how hot they are 
when they go to bathe. You wouldn't think 
anything of this for a run. Besides I'm not 
hot, feel if I am," baring his bright head as 
he spoke, and condescendingly allowing Lady 
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Harold wood's thin fingers to stray over his 
golden curls. 

At that moment a voice — Lord Harold- 
wood's — was heard loudly calling from the 
street entrance of the hotel, for his son. To 
obey the summons by walking along corridors 
and down staircases would have been the more 
rational, as well as the more obedient plan, but 
Jerry greatly preferred the longer and more 
roundabout route which led down steep artificial 
steps (constructed corkscrew-wise) to the same 
goal. 

" Oh, let me go, mammy," he, in his eager- 
ness, exclaimed. " There's no fear, and the 
pony's at the door !" and with a loud whistle 
from a golden toy which hung at his watch- 
chain (his father's latest gift) the impatient 
autocrat of eleven freed himself by a sudden 
jerk from his mother's detaining hand, , and 
rushed at head-long speed down the slopes, 
thus taking a short cut to the door of the " Maison 
Mesmer," where the Earl was impatiently wait- 
ing for his boy. 

Ivy, who had witnessed the scene, smiled as 
her eyes followed in its quick descent the flying 
figure of the little lad she loved. 

"If there were not an especial providence," 
she said, " ' a sweet little cherub aloft,' watching 
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over boys, I should almost be afraid that when 
he reaches the bottom he will not be able to 
stop himself." 

Meaningless words, and uttered without 
thought or purpose, but destined to be long 
remembered in days of bitterness to come? 
Scarcely were they uttered when Ivy, who was 
longing for the shade of the spruce woods, 
turned up a narrow and little frequented path 
which led to where she could find, as she well 
knew, solitude and absence of sunshine. And 
there, book in hand, but with dreamy eyes 
fixed on vacancy, she fell to thinking, not of the 
present, 

" The narrow isthmus 'twixt two boundless seas, 
The past, the future — two eternities !" 

but of the hopes that had fled, the illusions 
which had vanished, and the fact that the days 
which were to come held out to her a prospect 
of little more delectable than the peace, which 
(**for quiet to quick spirits is a hell") seemed to 
her young and ardent imagination but a poor 
compensation for the stirring joys which once, 
in anticipation, had been hers. 

How long she had been seated on a fallen 
tree indulging in these not especially healthy 
soul-communings, she knew not, when the sound 
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of a quickly-coming footstep arrested her atten- 
tion, and woke a sudden fear within her breast. 
Swift as a lightning-flash came the certainty that 
*' something" had happened to Jerry. There 
was no need for the swift-footed messenger 
{Lady Haroldwood's maid) to speak in words 
the message which she had flown to give, for 
Ivy, as she, in agony of alarm, caught the 
woman's arm, cried out aloud : 

" Don't tell me ! I know it all ! Oh, Jerry ! 
My boy ! my darling !" and then, with a speed 
which the already panting abigail found it hard 
to follow, she retraced her steps towards the 
hotel. On their way, a few words sufficed to 
inform Ivy that it was to the reckless haste with 
which he had run down the garden path that 
Jerry's accident was due, and having learned 
this much, and no more, the "schone Englan- 
derrin," with a face white as the shawl she 
wore, followed Mason into the ladies' salon^ to 
which room the injured lad had by kindly hands 
been taken. There, on a sofa — the self-same 
couch on which, scarcely an hour before, had 
been seated p. pretty Polish countess, who had 
amiably undertaken to teach a new game of 
dominoes to the bright-faced English boy — Ivy 
saw stretched, to all appearance lifeless, her 
only and her darling brother. 
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The lad's face was utterly colourless^ but a 
glance showed Ivy that the golden curls that 
lay across his forehead were matted and soaked 
with blood, and with a cry, piteous in its despair- 
ing intensity, she fell upon her knees, and prayed 
aloud, with a voice that would be heard, for her 

young brother's life. 

% % * m * 

At a late hour on that same day two persons, 
husband and wife, sat together talking over an 
event which was at that moment exciting deep 
interest in the little capital where it occurred. 
The husband, a quiet, intelligent-looking Eng- 
lishman, was the surgeon who had been called 
in when little Lord Dulwich, unable to check 
himself in his rapid descent, had run foul 
of a horse that was being driven along the 
road upon which the hotel gardens opened. 
The iron gates were not closed, the horse was 
spirited, and the result of the collision was, that 
the lad was not only knocked down, but received 
on the head a severe kick from the horse with 
which he had in so strange a manner come in 
contact. 

" A most singular accident surely," said Dr. 
Matcham, as he sat sipping his tea, to his 
German wife, a pleasant-faced, rosy fr&ulein^ 
who had been two years his helpmate. ''He 
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came down, it seems, like a catapult. Such a 
thing," a little proudly, " could only have hap- 
pened to an English boy." 

At this, to her, rather alarming assertion, 
Mrs. Matcham ventured to suggest a hope 
that her little Karl, a young gentleman of some 
four months old, might escape any such pro- 
clivity as that which had brought the small 
patient in question so near to death ; but of this 
remark Dr. Matcham, engrossed with his own 
thoughts, took no apparent heed, and therefore 
Frau Gretchen, who was both tired of silence 
and curious to hear particulars of the **case," 
commenced questioning her husband regarding 
the chances of life which remained for the 
injured boy. 

'* Will he become well, thinkest thou T she 
asked, bringing her knitting into the close neigh- 
bourhood of the doctor's tea-cup. " He was a 
pretty fellow, with his yellow hair. Our Karl 
may be like him perhaps some day." 

" Poor little man 1 His prettiness will be a 
gift wasted, I fear," said the doctor, with a sigh. 

" Then thou believest truly that he will not 
live ?" 

" Not so. I have little fear that he will 
die. Not for a moment have I given up 
hope since I heard that angel cry with a 
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loud voice upon the God in whom she trusted, 
to spare her brother^s life. It was no conven- 
tional prayer, no single supplication. It was as 
though she wearied Heaven with entreaties^ 
and was claiming as a right the promise that 
was made of old, ' Whatsoever ye ask in faith, 
believing ye shall receive.' No," shaking his 
massive head slowly, "the English boy will 
live to talk of this sad accident in days to come. 
Nevertheless," he added, thoughtfully and very 
sadly, " it were better, far better that the youth 
should die !" 
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CHAPTER LXXIX. 

" The miserable have no other medicine, 
But only hope." 

. Shakespeare. 

A WEEK had elapsed, and all immediate fears 
for Jerry's life are, if not at an end, at least so 
far allayed that other topics besides those 
closely connected with his immediate condition 
have begun to find their way into the family 
conversation. Dr. Matcham has proved him- 
self to be not only a skilful doctor, but a sympa- 
thising friend, and as such he has won the 
esteem and gratitude of those who have just 
emerged, scorched and scathed, but still whole, 
and well supplied with the only medicine of 
the miserable, from the hot furnace of affliction 
through which they had passed. 

Ivy, in especial, appreciated at his full worth 
the man who seemed capable of ministering to 
worse diseases than those of the body. 

" I only wish," she would sometimes say, 
VOL. III. 50 
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'* that he smiled more as well as better. Doctors 
should have shorter faces than his, especially 
when they have wives whose cheeks are round 
as apples, and ' red as a sun-kissed peach/ " 

" Perhaps the doctor will grow like \i\sfrau 
in time ; husbands do sometimes/' said Lord 
Haroldwood, who, together with Ivy, were 
making mild amusement for the convalescent 
boy, who was so altered that no one, save those 
who had watched his breathing through two 
nights and days of agonising suspense, would 
have believed him to be the same joyous little 
fellow who had so recently gained all hearts by 
those most winning of nature-bestowed gifts — 
gay spirits and a gracious manner. 

It was, as I have said, a week after the acci- 
dent, and the little party were beginning to 
breathe hopefully again, when Dr. Matcham,, 
meeting Ivy one morning by chance in a public 
library where she was engaged in looking over 
a catalogue of German books, requested, in his 
rather solemn fashion, to be indulged in a few 
minutes' private confession with her "ladyship." 
** There is nothing the matter ?" Ivy asked 
impulsively. " No change in my brother ? 
Oh, doctor ! you have made my heart throb 
terribly !" 

'* Have I ? I am sorry. But if you will take 
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a chair under the shade of this tree for a few- 
minutes, perhaps, with a little resolution, you 
will make your pulses beat more healthily 
again. I hope, indeed I am sure, Lady Evelyn, 
that you are of the number of those who possess 
the power as well as the will to command them- 
selves." 

" Not if I am kept in suspense. But there I 
you would not be so cruel as to try me unneces- 
sarily, and ten minutes ago I left my boy so 
well ! He smiled his old dear smile when he 
thanked me for his tea! Oh, Dr. Matcham, 
what shall we not owe you if you bring him 
round !" 

*' And if — if all that human skill can do proves 
powerless to — But it is not of Lord Dulwich 
that I brought you here to speak. It is of 
Lady Haroldwood, who '' 

" Oh, do not tell mel" interrupted Ivy, cover- 
ing, as though she saw some dreadful spectre, 
her eyes with her hand. " Do not say that she 
will die. I cannot — so soon — bear it !" 

" My dear young lady," rejoined the doctor 
gently, ** endurance is not, as I am sure it is 
hardly necessary to remind you, an affair of 
choice. We have all of us a certain amount — 
some more, some less — of care to carry, and the 
preachers who tell us to cast that care upon 

50—2 
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any one else, whether that one be divine or 
human, preaches an impossibility. At this 
moment, with the life, at least, of your brother 
granted to your prayers, you have the more 
reason to be patient under this new trial, a trial 
which should be lessened to you by the know- 
ledge that Lady Harold wood will be spared 
much sorrow, and will have — we have every 
reason to hope, a comparatively painless exit 
from a world which to her must be, should her 
life be spared, the scene of great future suffer- 
ing. Your mother, dear Lady Evelyn — and I 
pray you to believe me when I say that if I 
could, I would break the truth more tenderly — 
is threatened with paralysis. It is right that 
those about her should be aware of this, and 
also that the final moment may not be long de- 
layed." 

It is needless to describe Ivy's condition of 
mind on learning that she must soon be mother- 
less. Not for a moment did she doubt the 
truth of Dr. Matcham's words. On looking 
back she could remember signs and tokens, 
plainly written (though at the time unnoticed 
by reason of their all-absorbing interest in 
Jerry) on her mother's countenance — that 
a something, she knew not what, of soul 
had been, since her boy's accident, ''wanting 
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there." Very mercifully, she could feel now, 
had a certain apathy, a certain lack of compre- 
hension, been lurking in the brain, the already 
" gloomy vaults " of which the angel of death 
had commenced to visit. Lady Haroldwood 
had never fully recognised the danger in which 
her darling had lain, nor would she, in the peace 
on which she was about to enter, be cognisant 
of an evil far worse than death, to which the 
child in whom she had garnered up her heart 
was doomed. To Ivy Dr. Matcham deemed it 
his duty to reveal a truth which, whilst it half- 
reconciled her to her mother's release, went 
near, on Jerry's account, to break her heart. 

" Even if there were no hereditary disposi- 
tion," the doctor, who was aware of the pecu- 
liarity of Mrs. Beeton's constitution, said, " this 
injury to the brain would have induced the 
malady, the symptoms of which I have already 
perceived." ^ 

** So," thought Ivy, as with such a weight 
upon her heart as only those who, for the time 
being, feel that they are about to be bereft of 
every earthly joy, can realise, " this is to be the 
end of all ! This to be my lifelong punish- 
ment for the sin of my youth, the sin which 
has indeed — if Dr. Matcham is right in his 
belief — found me out at last !" 
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By the side of this terrible infliction, one 
which both for herself and for the boy she felt 
so deeply, the doom which had been pronounced 
upon Lady Harold wood dwindled into com- 
paratively small proportions. Standing alone, 
it had greatly shocked and grieved her, for, in 
addition to the natural pain of losing her 
mother, there was the thought, one that was 
never long absent from her mind, that in that 
mother's grave would be interred her own faint, 
lingering hope of justification. 

'*Oh that I had not promised!" was her 
first thought, but better ones soon took its 
place. Lady Haroldwood could now never 
have her mind troubled with the knowledge 
either of Gussie's falsehood or of the unprinci- 
pled, if not guilty conduct of her husband. In 
'*the dark and silent land" whither she was 
hastening, this woman — whose sorrows had 
been so immeasurably greater than her joys — 
would be at last " Where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest." Where- 
fore, then, should tears be shed for one who 
was mercifully spared the blow which was 
deluging her daughter's cheek with the bitterest 
tears that ever yet had fallen from her eyes ? 
Truly it is not for the dead that we should weep, 
but for those who are left on earth to suffer ! 
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*' You will let me see you home/' Dr. 
Matcham said. " You have been braver than 
I had either hoped or expected, but I can see 
that you are trembling, and however willing may 
be the spirit, the flesh is not always under its 
control." 

He spoke kindly, as he stood before her, a 
strongly-built, steadfast-looking man, one, physi- 
cally as well as morally fitted to be a woman's 
support and guide through life ; and truly he 
felt pity for her — so young, so beautiful, with 
only that weak father, a man needing guidance 
and a firm prop himself, upon which to lean. 
As a daughter of his own he would have advised, 
protected, strengthened her — but Ivy, thankful 
though she felt for his well-meant attentions, 
only longed for him to leave her. In him she 
saw the scalpel, the instrument of torture which 
had in one short quarter of an hour changed for 
her the entire aspect of her future, and the very 
sight of his large handsome face, so redolent of 
health and strength, was as a mockery to 
her. 

But she 'was able, with an effort, to conceal 
the feeling, and her voice, as she begged him to 
leave her for a few minutes to herself, was soft 
and gracious as ever. 

" I shall recover better alone," she rejoined ; 
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and then with a " good-bye " and pressure of the 
hand he left her. 

The portion of the gardens where she was 
seated had almost a deserted appearance, so 
that, feeling that momentary relief in tears which 
those who have not been denied the power of 
weeping can perfectly understand, Lady Eve- 
lyn, well aware that within the house her eyes 
must be dry, and her lips clothed in smiles, in- 
dulged for a few minutes without restraint in 
this natural outpouring of her grief; then she 
rose to go, and as she wiped the drops from 
her pale cheeks, her eyes lighted on a passing 
figure. 

With a start, and a strange sense of comfort 
at the sight, she recognised in the Englishman, 
who at the same moment caught a view of her^ 
her old acquaintance Lucius Dormer. 

" Lady Evelyn !" he exclaimed, and then, 
noticing her pale cheeks, and the traces of 
recent tears, he stopped short in his address, 
and almost withdrew the hand which he had so 
gladly extended for her acceptance. Almost, 
but not quite, for Ivy's small gloved .fingers, still 
holding the handkerchief wet with the tears she 
had been so profusely shedding, closed grate- 
fully upon his, as with a voice that was almost 
inaudible through emotion, she said : 
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** Oh, Captain Dormer ! we are in such sor- 
row ! I cannot tell you what comfort it is to me 
to see a friend like you." 

She spoke, as was her wont, from impulse, 
and Lucius Dormer understood her too well to 
gather much of hope from the warm words 
which she had uttered. It was joy enough for 
him to be near her, without that greater joy of 
hearing from her lips that his presence had 
effected something towards lightening the bur- 
den of a grief — the reason for which, seeing that 
he, with an invalid sister, had only on the pre- 
vious evening arrived at Baden, as yet knew 
nothing. 

So together, and very slowly, they took their 
way to the hotel, Ivy the while in broken accents 
revealing to him, even as she would have done 
to a brother, all but the inner causes of her 
grief But already (let not my heroine for this 
cause sink, oh my reader, in your esteem) the 
weight of that grief was lessened ; for she had 
an arm of flesh on which to lean, and, moreover, 
while there \s youth there is hope. It is only in 
" outer " darkness and when quite alone that the 
"worlds of light" (of light which belongs to 
another world than this), which by day are in- 
visible, are revealed to mortal sight ! 
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CHAPTER LXXX. 

" Man is his own star, and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate." 

John Fletcher. 

Everything fell out very much as Dr. Matcham 
had prognosticated. After three months of 
anxious watching, Lady Harold wood died a 
sudden and a painless death, the best and most 
enviable of ends for those who have not to the 
last bidden their souls to " take their ease, to 
eat, to drink, and to be merry." The Countess, 
who was quietly interred in the Protestant burial 
ground at Baden, had not, during her lifetime, 
been what is called a ** religious " woman. She 
believed^ and her temptations to sin had been but 
few. In "her day" she had been a tolerably inoffen- 
sive cypher; and, as in her life-time she received 
more evil things than good, it was reasonable to 
hope that, in a better world, the balance would 
be made up to her. And poor little Jerry, the 
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child of many prayers, and the once bright-eyed 
darling of many hearts ; he who had set forth on 
his first foreign travels full to overflowing of 
joyous spirits, was taken back, " for the best ad- 
vice/' to his native land, a pallid, attenuated in- 
valid. But weak though he was of frame, and 
often doomed to suffer physical pain, his happy 
spirits and his patient temper never failed him. 
Truly, as Captain Dormer, who, in their trials 
and troubles, had proved himself an invaluable 
friend, used to say — the boy's sweetness, his 
cheerfulness, and his unfailing submission when 
in pain, was a lesson to them all ! 

On leaving Baden the steps of the wanderers 
were not immediately turned to Ross Combe. 
The air of Brighton was recommended as likely 
to be beneficial to Jerry, and this being so, to 
the big overgrown watering-place the Harold- 
wood party, speedily followed thereto by Lucius 
Dormer and his sister, betook themselves. Im- 
mediately on her arrival there. Ivy, who, owing 
to the utter prostration of mental energy which 
had followed on her mother s death, had hither- 
to shrunk from opening out a subject that was 
as disgraceful to her sister as it was fraught with 
pain to herself — wrote to Gussie a detailed ac- 
count of what had passed (in enforced, but 
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strictly adhered-to confidence) between her 
mother and herself. 

" I have had a severe battle with myself* 
(these were the concluding words of her letter), 
*' and the result has, as you see, been that my 
worst self has conquered, for I cannot conceal 
from you my indignation, my amazement, my 
bitter shame that you should have said this 
thing. When I think that you have not only 
accused me of a thefty of retaining money that 
was put into my hands for you, but that you 
allowed my mother to die in the belief that I 
had been so vile a creature firmly fixed upon 
her mind, I ask myself whether in sober truth 
you can be human ! When I telegraphed to 
you her state, I hoped against hope that you 
would come, not only to see her once again, but 
to undo your false and cruel work ; I should, 
however, have remembered Cecil, and been 
certain that not even for a dying mother's sake 
would you, if your husband's wishes interfered 
with sacred duty, have obeyed the summons 
which I sent to you. Justification of me to her 
is now impossible. Truly you did your work 
right well, for she believed, not only that I kept 
your money, but that after making a great merit 
of iending you the sum I had appropriated, I 
reclaimed it at a time when it was by you sorely 
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needed, whereas I, according to your statement, 
(made under solemn vows of secrecy) merely 
wanted the money to gratify my love of dress, 
and selfish desire for change. What your motive 
could possibly have been for thus falsely slan- 
dering me, I find it next to impossible to imagine. 
We have all read, as well as heard, the axiom 
that it is harder to forgive our benefactors than 
our enemies. It goes sorely against the grain 
with me to even hint at all which it has given 
me so much happiness to do for you and yours. 
Only conduct such as you have been guilty of 
would have wrung this reminder from me, for well 
I know that favours, in order to be pardoned, 
should be very delicately, and with many pre- 
cautions to spare the pride of the receiver, con- 
ferred. And now all that I demand of you is the 
poor amends of writing your recantation — poor 
amends indeed, when I remember that never 
was our mother the same mother to me after 
the poison which you, to my injury, instilled 
into her mind, a poison which spread and en- 
larged, like the drop of oil which in time covers 
a surface a thousand times its size, and the effect 
of which I was constantly condemned to feel. 
Annie Haroldwood said to me one day * Your 
own mother says that you are selfish dear, but 
I must have better proof than words before I 
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believe that which every action of your hfe 
belies/ " 

The answer to this appeal was for many days 
delayed, and during that period more than one 
event of personal importance to Ivy occurred in 
the temporary sea-side home of the now still 
more reduced in number family. The first of 
these events was the verification, long delayed^ 
but destined to be in the end fulfilled, of Dr. 
Matcham's second prophecy. The blow, though 
long expected, fell at last very heavily upon 
Ivy, but there was alleviation for her in the 
presence of one on whose tenderness and prac- 
tical good sense she was beginning daily more 
gratefully to lean. It was indeed a blessing to 
have at arms' length a friend whose strength of 
nerves and limb proved him to be a very pre- 
sent help in time of trouble ; and when the 
trembling woman saw the suffering boy held 
gently in Lucius Dormer's vigorous arms, her 
whole heart warmed towards the man whose 
power to protect and comfort she had found so 
precious. 

It was on the day following Gerald's first 
attack that Captain Dormer took courage, and 
told the story of his love to the wom^n whom 
he worshipped. H e had not intended when he 
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joined her on the almost deserted pier, whither 
she had gone to think and grieve, to offer to 
the pale but peerless beauty all he had to give, 
namely, an honest heart and the share of 
fortunes which to many women would have 
seemed scant enough ; but a something in her 
piteous mien moved him almost to tears, and 
out of his heart's fulness the words of entreaty 
flowed. 

*^ How ill you look," he said, " and weak and 
tired ! Won't you lean upon my arm ?" offering 
it as he spoke ; and Ivy, gathering nothing from 
his'Words to warrant caution, took it silently. 

'*Poor little handl" he went on to say, holding 
it softly in his own, " how it trembles ! No, 
no " — (hurrying on his words in desperate eager- 
ness) — "do not for pity's — for God's sake — take 
it from me ! Lady Evelyn ! Ivy ! I love you 
so — love you with a love that can never, never 
change or fade. I had not meant to tell you 
this. It had been my purpose to try by slow 
degrees to make you think it possible to be one 
day my wife ; but your sad face to-day has 
moved me so that — that, upon my life," break- 
ing down utterly, and running his fingers 
through his hair, " I hardly know what I say." \ 

She lifted up her tearful eyes and looked at 
him, a half-smile just trembling on her lips. He 
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was not handsome — far indeed from being an 
Apollo was the broad-chested, stalwart sailor, 
who by a woman, was at that moment made to 
be weaker than a child ; but if he did not pos- 
sess the soft blue eyes, veiled by their drooping 
lids, and the lips delicate as those of Antinous, 
which made of Arthur Cuthbert's face a thing 
in female eyes *' so fair to see," he (Lucius 
Dormer) could, en revanche (and, 'an he would), 
have boasted of far higher gifts, namely of a 
countenance that was the warrant for a noble 
mind, a mind incapable of harbouring a mean 
or an unworthy thought, one not to be changed 
by place or time, reliable, mentally brave, and 
strong. 

And, withal, a truth to which Ivy, during 
that brief investigation, arrived at, the face of 
that sunburnt sailor was one that a woman might 
well learn to love. His hair was dark and 
plentiful, no premature baldness told a tale of 
early dissipation, of nightly as well as daily in- 
dulgence in the " honey-dew " and tempting 
drinks, which, were things called by their right 
names, would be yclept "liquid fire and dis- 
tilled damnation," whilst his teeth were almost 
too white and perfect to be real. His smile, 
too, was very winning — not that at that critical 
moment there was a trace of it upon the lip 
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which, being (in submission to the rules of the 
service) closely shorn, revealed, as is the habit 
of that mobile feature, the deep emotions of the 
mind within. 

The efforts which the man made to command 
himself, and tell his story " like a man," were 
palpably evident. He felt that in his voice, did 
he speak again, there would be tears ; and 
Lucius Dormer, who had stood without a 
quickened heart-beat on a burning deck, and 
who had saved, at the peril of his own, two 
human lives from perishing in an angry sea, 
despised himself for the agitation which, whilst 
it betrayed the depth and reality of his love, 
checked its further avowal from his lips. 

Perceiving how it was with him. Ivy came, 
for the situation was becoming embarrassing, to 
his aid. 

" It is pity then, that has made you tell me all 
this, dear Captain Dormer," she said. "You 
have spoken in haste ; take time, and give me 
also the same, that I may think upon this offer. 
You know me so little — of my past, indeed, 
probably next to nothing. It is not," with a 
crimson blush, "so many months ago that I 
was engaged, loving him very dearly, to another 
man." 

On hearing this, all Captain Dormer's self- 
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possesion was as if miraculously restored, but 
his brow grew very dark. 

"Thank you for your frankness," he said, 
almost coldly, "which I do not doubt will 
be continued to the end. Have you ceased to 
love this man ? — I do not ask his name — and to 
what cause must I attribute the breaking off of 
your engagement ?" 

The contrast between his former backward- 
ness and his present unmistakable determination 
to be answered was very striking, and certainly 
not a little served his cause with Lady Evelyn, 
who after scarcely a moment's pause said : 

" I do not think that I have any love for the 
man of whom we speak remaining, but I may 
not, not being more keen -sighted than my 
neighbours, know myself; and as regards the 
ending of our brief betrothment, I have but to say 
that it was his doing, not mine, and because he 
believed me guilty of some sin, the very name 
of which he steadfastly refused to tell me." 

Again, so great was the confusion of ideas 
which this strange response called up. Captain 
Dormer's fingers had recourse to their former 
occupation, namely that of smoothing his hair 
across his brow; his hat being (as it would 
almost seem for the purpose of cooling his 
troubled brain) held in his left hand. For a 
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few, some thirty seconds perhaps, he was silent, 
and then, jerking out the words as if they were 
something monstrous, and beyond all power of 
swallowing, distasteful, he said : 

" Sin ? You guilty ! And you were to be 
his wife ? My God, how thankful I am that 
the man was mad !" 

He turned away from her as he spoke, and 
Ivy, astonished, moved, and withal not without 
some slight sense of amusement at an expression 
of gratitude so simple yet so heartfelt, laid her 
hand upon his arm. 

'* Once more I thank you, and this time for 
your trust," she said ; " but I can be no man's 
wife, whilst a cloud, though it be smaller even,'' 
she, with her sweet quickening smile, continued, 
^*than an infant's hand, rests over me. The 
day may come when this mystery will be cleared 
up ; in the meanwhile you have my promise — 
nay, hear me to the end, for it may well be that 
you will not care, when you know all, to be 
bound by any promises or fetters to a woman 
who cannot tell you," and her low voice faltered 
audibly, " that she loves you yet'' 

Again he was for a moment silent. Disap- 
pointment, and what was almost heart-sickness, 
had taken the place of what, as he now knew, 
had been high hope, and it was not in man to 
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bear the shock quite philosophically. But he 
did his best, remembering with how small a 
dole he had professed quite lately that he would 
be content, and acknowledging to himself that 
his term of "serving" had seemed ihen to be 
far farther off than now it appeared to be. He 
had, as I have said, turned from her. Even 
whilst she spoke, his feyes had been averted from 
his lady's face, but when the sweet sympathising 
voice commenced to tremble, he took courage, 
and speaking very gently, said : 

*^ I have not worried, pained you, have I, by 
this — this confession ? You have enough, God 
knows, to bear, without my adding to your 
vexations.'" 

" So," thought Ivy, with one of those quick in- 
spirations of thought which are sometimes not 
without their influence over our future lives, 
"in the midst of his own anxiety, and with such 
a response as mine still ringing in his ears, he 
has it in him to think of my trials, and to feel 
remorse at the notion that he may have possibly 
added to their number !" Then, and not we 
may be sure for the first time, the image of the 
** say Cap'm," as he, with a more than womanly 
tenderness, ministered in one of the dirtiest of 
Irish cabins to the needs of poor wounded 
Mick, rose up before her, and she said, whilst 
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in her clear low tones there was distinguishable 
not the slightest alloy of hesitation : 

" I have lost too many of those by whom I 
was beloved, not to feel glad to have the gaps 
that death has caused, filled up for me. You 
have given me much to think of. Captain Dor- 
mer, and before we speak of this again, there is 
more than one subject on which I . desire to 
make up my mind. I wish to show you the 

letter from — from — my '' 

. " From Mr. Cuthbert. Pardon me if I 
know the name of the man whose blindness — 
whose " 

" Hush !" said Ivy, half smiling, as she broke 
in upon his eager speech, " do not speak ill of 
one with whom, as I believe, you are totally 
unacquainted, and of whose motives and excuses 
for acting as he did, you know as little as I do 
myself." 

" But if," Lucius said anxiously, " he could 
prove that there are excuses for what he did. 
If you should ever be satisfied that his act was 
not one which it is impossible for you to par- 
don '' 

"In that case I should yj?^'z/^, but should re- 
peat what I have already said to him, namely, 
that the past can never be wiped away. His 
lack of faith has separated us for ever." 
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" And can it be that this mysterious accusa- 
tion — ^this imaginary cloud — is to stand for ever 
between you and any ^* 

^^ Any man who, like yourself, would," and 
Ivy, whose voice had again faltered as she spoke 
of Arthur Cuthbert, grew firm again, as with a 
smile she answered, " run 'the risk of taking me 
for a wife ? To this I must answer * yes/ Be- 
sides," she added more seriously, " the past has 
to be forgotten, and a new love have time to 
grow. My heart is empty now ; if ever it is 
filled again it will be by one who has been good 
to me in trouble, and who would never, I feel 
persuaded, have under any circumstances lost 
me for a doubt." 
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" Sunshine, broken in the rill, 
" Though turned astray is sunshine still." 

Moore. 

And with this answer Lucius Dormer was forced, 
however unwillingly to rest (to outward seeming, 
at least) content. There were no secrets be- 
tween Ivy and the man who loved her the 
better as each proof of her frank openness of 
character became apparent to him; and this, 
although It might be, and indeed she had not 
hesitated to confess to him the lamentable truth 
that so it was, that the impulsiveness of her 
nature had the power to work mischief. 

" I have so often," she had said to Captain 
Dormer, " regretted having allowed my tongue 
to wag, and, worse evil still, my pen to scribble 
without due reflection made ; and nothing, posi- 
tively nothing^' she, with her dainty hands held 
out before her, added, " seems able to cure me 
of my folly." 
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" Woman all over !" Captain Dormer had with 
a tender smile rejoined; "and if what Shake- 
speare says be true, namely, that the best of us 
' are moulded out of faults/ you must be, shall I 
say an angel, and / * that fauldess monster that 
the world ne'er saw/ " 

They had laughed together at this playful 
response ; and Ivy had laughingly said that she 
hoped he had no objection to finding himself in 
" hot water," that being the element to which 
incautious people, such as she, too often intro- 
duce both themselves and their friends. 

Lady Evelyn lost no time in fulfilling her 
voluntary promise of laying before him the en- 
tire state of the case as regarded Arthur Cuth- 
bert's rejection (for such she frankly called it) of 
her as his wife ; and Lucius, after mature reflec- 
tion on the subject, decided — he being a practical 
man — that to the same black falsehood which 
had, strange to say, found credence in Lady 
Harold wood's mind was to be attributed the 
conduct of Lady Evelyn's once affianced hus- 
band. That the reply of Mrs. Beeton to her 
sister's letter (a reply almost hourly expected) 
would aid in clearing up the mystery, Lucius 
did not doubt. 

"And," was Captain Dormer's disinterested 
comment upon this possibility, "if a mother's 
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heart could thus believe, and be hardened 
against her own child, ought we to be so sur- 
prised that a man who can never have loved 
you as you are worthy to be loved, should have 
been shaken in his faith by listening to a grie- 
vous charge (even though that charge were one 
so utterly impossible to be true as this), when 
the accusation was uttered by a sister's lips, and 
that sister one of whose character he seems to 
have had in every way a high opinion." 

"As, indeed,'' said Ivy musingly, **have al- 
most all who know her — myself, till lately, 
amongst the rest. She was the most unselfish 
girl, the mDst devoted sister ! Never, till she 
married, did — as I firmly believe — an evil 
imagination or guilty passion sully, even with 
the passing touch of soul-polluting pitchy the 
whiteness of- her thoughts. But Gussie is, 
as I have lately learned to know, a very singu- 
larly constituted character. Nature intended 
her to be almost a * perfect woman.' To be 
such, every necessary ingredient was hers ; but 
sickness — sickness of the brain supervened, and 
turned the good to evil." 

" A terrible as well as effectual turn indeed !" 
rejoined Lucius, who, not being her sister, 
could find no possible excuse for conduct so 
base as that of which Mrs. Beeton had been 
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guilty ; " and the brain must have been affected 
in some very singular manner to produce such 
an effect as this." 

" To the best of my belief/' said Ivy, " it was 
affected in this way. Gussie's mind must 
always have had a powerful bias towards idol- 
ising some one living thing. Until she took to 
worshipping, as well as to fearing her husband, 
/ was that living thing. For me I verily believe 
she would, if need were, have done as much as 
she has done for Conrad. Would have been as 
cringing, fearful, false, and, whilst beyond belief 
self-denying on her own account, ready to sacri- 
fice all things, as well as all people, to the one 
object of her thoughts, her ambition and her 
pride. As a girl she never seemed to care for 
money, whilst of late, gold has appeared to be 
her god. I had a proof of- this only the last 
time I saw my sister. It is slight, though sug- 
gestive, and at the time both surprised and 
rather shocked me. An old acquaintance of 
former days, and a near relation of my boy's, 
lately become a widow, and withal a person 
to be pitied, had received an additional blow 
* through a well-founded doubt as to whether or 
not her only son (the story is curious, but t6o 
long to tell) had not been changed in infancy. 
The suspicion, one which she had tried hard to 
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shake herself free from, rendered our old friend an 
object of the deepest pity ; but Gussie's sole re- 
mark on hearing of this new calamity was, with 
a look of intense eagerness gleaming in her eyes 
as she spoke, ' Who will the property go to if it 
is true ?' Poor Alicia's motherly cares were, in 
comparison to the money question, evidently as 
nothing in her sight." 

" Tell me,'' said Lucius after a pause — they 
were on horseback together, and were returning 
from a pleasant canter on the downs — " you 
forgave your mother thoroughly for her belief 
in your sister's slander, and loved her, did you 
not, as deeply and as tenderly as you had done 
before the knowledge that she had mistrusted 
you had come home to your mind ?" 

" Did I ? I cannot say. I trow not I mean 
as to love. Forgive her I did, of course. Poor 
darling! it was not ^r fault that her judgment 
was not strong, and her affections far from 
equally divided." 

" Then," said Lucius, almost literally speaking 
without his own consent, so contrary were his 
words from anything he had meditated say- 
ing — " Then it is on the cards that your love 
may still be his. If you saw him, if he pleaded 
his cause well, better, perhaps, a thousand times 
than I, a rough sailor, in the least know how 
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to do, you might — and the thought," laying his 
hand^ upon the pommel of her saddle, and look- 
ing up with passion-lit eyes into her face, "is 
one that almost drives me mad — ^place your 
hand in his, and let him hope to win you." 

For all reply she reined her horse away from 
him, and said distinctly and very calmly : 

" Your memory serves you ill, methinks, 
Captain Dormer. In order to say such words 
to Arthur Cuthbert I also, which I hope is not 
the case with me at present, must have learned 
to forget'' 

Then she lifted her rein, and touching the 
horse she rode lightly with her whip, put the 
*' prose of motion" between herself and any re- 
joinder, poetical or otherwise, which her admirer 
might feel inclined to make. 

And so the days passed on, and with them 
grew and strengthened the love in these two 
truthful hearts. Between them there was 
nothing of what in common parlance is called 
'* love-making." Lucius had been told by one 
in whose truth and honour he could trust, to 
wait^ and he had also been, with all due impres- 
siveness, informed that till the " cloud " which 
hung over her was removed, she could never be 
again a wife. That if he could obtain the pre- 
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cious blessing of her love, this same ** cloud '' 
would soon, of its own self, being but a "baseless 
fabric," disperse, "leaving not a rack behind," he 
shrewdly suspected ; but in the meantime there 
was work to do, and (as he had in an unguarded 
moment said to Lady Evelyn) there was the 
dismal chance of Arthur Cuthbert's return, a 
rehabilitated man, ready and able to snatch the 
cup of happiness from his (the sailor's) lips. 

Like most men of his kind — men who have 
not been petted and flattered, either by their 
female relations, or by the perilous women 
against whose influence over their loved ones 
the prayers of mothers, sisters, wives, and 
sweethearts are offered up, more perpetually, it 
is to be feared, than beneficially, to Heaven, 
into a belief that they are paragons, Lucius 
Dormer held his outward man in but poor esti- 
mation. He had seen, as well as been slightly 
acquainted with the, to his thinking, weak- 
minded and infatuated individual whose rejec- 
tion of Lady Evelyn was to him an unceasing 
cause of wonder and indignation ; for the 
slander whispered against her was of so mean 
and low a kind that the having even for a single 
instant given credence to it went nigh to cause 
a doubt of Mr. Cuthbert's sanity to arise in 
Lucius Dormer's mind. He might well assure 
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her that, on maturer reflection, he found himself 
utterly incredulous of any charge which could 
have been brought against one so good, so 
generous, and so true ; but such a recantation, 
however full and complete, could never, in 
Dormer's opinion at least, undo or cancel the 
past ; and yet the man's external advantages 
were, as his rival sadly told himself, so great, 
his good looks were so unquestionable, his 
manner so finished and so gracious, and his 
general excellence (Captain Dormer was simple 
enough to believe in the latter as likely to have 
signal weight with all women, especially with 
one so "good" as Ivy) so well known and 
acknowledged, that, notwithstanding sundry 
evidences (proofs they would to a less modest 
man have been) that Lady Evelyn would never 
" throw him over now," the anxious lover had, 
on the whole, a troublous time of it 
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CHAPTER LXXXII. 

" The world of life, 
How is it stain'd with fear and strife ! 
In reason's world what storms are rife, 
What passions range and glare !" 

Keble. 

It was well for Lord Haroldwood that he was 
what the world calls an " easy-going man," and 
that the power-^one which is apt to increase 
with age — of taking things quietly, was his. To 
describe him as destitute of " feeling " would be 
to do him a manifest injustice, for ** at the time " 
h is grief for those belonging to him who had 
gone " from sunshine to the sunless land " had 
been very great and manifest, so great, indeed, 
and poignant that for awhile his very person 
seemed to suffer from the distress which his 
mind h^d. undergone. He became bent and 
wrinkled, prematurely old, as it appeared to 
those about him, so that lookers-on who knew 
him only superficially had declared more than 
once that Lord Haroldwood was "breaking 
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fast." And then, to the surprise of the " false 
prophets," the " bruised reed " had straightened 
itself again — rejuvenescence, real (as it almost 
appeared) as well as fictitious took the place 
of an aspect of decrepitude and self-neglect^ 
which at one time had impressed even Ivy with 
the fear that the "strength" of her father had, in 
truth become only " labour and sorrow," and a 
new lease of life appeared to have been by the 
bereaved one taken out. 

An amiable and lovable character this, but 
one not at all calculated to inspire, even in a 
child, any great amount either of esteem or 
respect ; and Ivy, now that she was about, 
perhaps for a long lifetime (who could say ?) 
to pass her days, and weeks, and months in the 
almost exclusive society of the parent whose 
powers of mind had diminished as hers had in- 
creased and expanded, and the boy who, 
despite the blight with which he had been 
visited (a blight, however, which had not as yet, 
ostensibly at least, worked much mischief in his 
brain), was so much wiser and riper of judgment 
than most lads of his "years," told herself, 
and that with truth, that Jerry was not only 
" better company," but more of a staff on which 
to lean, than was the old man her father. It 
would have been wonderful, were it not that 
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such things are affairs of every-day occurrence, 
how soon Lord Harold wood grew accustomed 
to the changes consequent on his son's illness. 
The turning out for life of the heir's pony in the 
Ross Combe paddocks, and the substitution [of 
Ivy as the Earl's riding companion, were brought 
about after a gradual and tactful fashion, which 
soon reconciled Lord Harold wood to the in- 
evitable; while, sooner than could reasonably 
have been expected (a circumstance mainly at- 
tributable to the boy's own brightness of nature), 
the adjective "poor" ceased, when coupled 
by his father with his little lordship's name, 
to be as had been at first the case its in- 
variable adjunct. 

That the key of the " skeleton-closet " was as 
usual kept by a woman, greatly, as a matter of 
course, tended to this condition of things. Why 
it has come about that on the feeblest, the least 
capable, mentally as well as physically, of bear- 
ing the strain, are laid the heaviest burdens 
which the human frame can bear, must for ever 
remain a problem. In pain and sorrow women 
bring men into the world, the first cradle cry is 
theirs to soothe, and the last tears shed upon 
the coffin-lid are those which fall from the eyes 
of the weaker and more tender vessel. 
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" In the world's broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life," 

their work is done— done, or at least ought so 
to be, in the background, and performqd with 
neither flourish of trumpets nor with any expecta- 
tion of recompense, save from the hand of Him 
who seeth in secret, and who but rarely, in this 
world, "openly rewards" those who in His 
service have " done well." Weak souls, but 
willing — ^frail bodies strengthened by the tonic 
of a firm "I will," your names, O ye that "stand 
and wait," will, in the day when God's jewels 
^are made up, and when the right hand's labour 
(of which the left hand knew nothing), obtain^ 
in the world where there shall be no more 
strife, a " good service" reward. After his usual 
fashion. Lord Haroldwood took this unequal 
distribution of " Love's labour " very easily and 
without comment. No wish had he to peep 
behind the curtain, or to share with Ivy the 
cares and agitations which were there to be 
encountered ; whilst she — well, woman-like — 
took both pride and pleasure in that she had 
no sharer with her in her loving watch, but at 
the same time, and equally true to the instincts 
of her sex, she would not have been sorry if 
her father (departing therein from the generality 
of his sex and kind) had sometimes appeared to 
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remember that it was to her devotion, her 
powers of self-sacrifice that his far easier time of 
it was owing. 

Such instances of memory as these not being, 
however, forthcoming, Ivy made up her mind 
to take things as they were, and to enjoy to the 
best of her ability the " great gain of content- 
ment" which, if she chose to profit by it, was 
within her reach. 

Nearly a week has sped by since Lady 
Evelyn has despatched her letter to Kilmeny, 
and she is beginning to grow very impatient 
for an answer. They have returned to Ross 
Combe, having soon wearied of the busy, bust- 
ling, monotony of the overgrown sea-side Lon- 
don, where Lucius Dormer, still in attendance 
on his much-loved invalid sister, still remains. 
It is not without some sinking of the heart, 
together with a certain indefinable sense of 
what nearly approaches to shame, that Ivy, who 
with the rest of their reduced party had arrived, 
late on the previous day, at Ross Combe, and 
who is in total ignorance of the fact that Arthur 
Cuthbert is (as in the old days gone by) a guest 
at his mother's cottage, finds herself in the old 
shrubbery walk which she knows and loves so 
well. It is duty that has called her forth, and she 
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being bent on paying an early visit to an old 
pensioner whose humble abode stood at a 
stone -throw's distance from Mrs. Cuthbert's 
cottage, donned, immediately after breakfast, 
her hat and cloak, and set forth upon her 
mission. Leaving the old paling gate, grey- 
green with its growth of lichen, locked behind 
her, she sauntered slowly up the slightly rising 
road which led to the cottage, her thoughts be- 
ing full to overflowing of a Past in which both 
Arthur Cuthbert, as well as the latter's as yet 
unsuspected rival, bore no trifling part. With 
the expected letter, all these perplexing and 
grief-exciting thoughts had more or less to do ; 
nor could Ivy conceal from herself the fact that 
in the event of Gussie failing (which, alas ! was 
a very possible contingency) to be true, her 
own state of life must remain that in which it 
had pleased God to place her. 

Time had hitherto utterly failed in even less- 
ening the horrible impression which the first 
shock of listening to her mother's revelation — 
the revelation of her sister's treacherous ca- 
lumny — had made upon her. But for attendant 
circumstances the accusation of a crime so miser- 
ably low and mean would probably have appeared 
to her in the light of a thing so entirely impos- 
sible, that to laugh it to the four winds of 
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heaven would have been the most wise and fitting 
fashion in which to treat an act that had, in spite 
of its utter incongruousness, and what may, in- 
deed, almost be called its monstrous absurdity, 
cast so dark a shadow over her life. But to so 
act had been, under the circumstances, from 
the first impossible. That the hideous slander 
was not a baseless imagination, one of those un- 
natural growths of a diseased or weakened brain 
which sometimes, working dire mischief to all 
concerned, is possible to confute and to dis- 
prove. Ivy had always felt assured. To discover 
a motive sufficiently powerful to account for the 
deed of which Gussie had been guilty, was not 
at first easy ; even that difficulty was, however, 
surmounted now, and Ivy, shocked beyond 
measure by the process of her enlightenment, 
listened to the grumblings of her father over the 
begging propensities of her sister, and saw in those 
. propensities cause more than sufficient to account 
for weak-minded Gussie's sin ! It now appeared 
that Mrs. Beeton had, during the last two years, 
been in the habit of extracting considerable 
sums (considerable, that is to say compara- 
tively speaking) from her mother's purse. 
Lady Harold wood, ever weak where "poor 
Gussie" was to be the object of sympathy, had 
kept these frequently-recurring gifts of hers a 
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secret from her husband, and, however willing' 
Ivy might be to find excuses for her sister, she 
could not chase from her mind the belief that 
Gussie, in thus maligning her, had the object in 
view of so far alienating her mother's mind from 
her younger daughter, that in the event of that 
unsuspecting thriftless one (for Lady Evelyn 
was no miser) applying in her turn for help in 
time of trouble, any such encroachment on her 
elder sister's rights would be denied to her. 

Slowly and sadly did Ivy ponder on these 
things, saying to herself as she did so, " She 
might have known me better ; surely she must 
be capable of understanding that in my sight, 
borrowing is a degradation, and that to lie un-^ 
der an obligation would be to me something 
akin to sleeping upon a couch of thorns." 

So engrossed was she by these reflections 
that she did not, when arriving at the cottage 
gate, even raise her eyes from their own level, 
and it required the arousing sound of her own 
name, and the almost simultaneous appearance 
of a gentleman in his shirt-sleeves, and with a 
hatchet in his hand, to rouse her from her trance 
of thought. 

" Lady Evelyn ! I beg your pardon for start- 
ling you," this in Arthur Cuthbert's refined and 
tutored voice, avpice which no "halloing" through 
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speaking trumpets, no desperate breath to 
breath battle against the let-loose winds of 
heaven, had ever rendered harsh, or unconven-^ 
tionally loud. " I am busy, as you see, pruning 
trees for my mother ; nature will ' keep moving* 
so ! but I (iould not see you go by without tell- 
ing you how glad I am, and how pleased my 
mother will be, to see you back again. Won't 
you come in and see her ? She has been ill 
lately ; laid up with bronchitis, her only sacrifice, 
I tell her, to fashion; for not to have one's 
lungs affected in that way is to be quite out of 
the running in these days, it seems to me." 

He spoke hurriedly, and for one usually so 
self-possessed, even awkwardly, but he looked 
a:s he stood there, bare-headed, with his grey- 
checked flannel shirt open at the neck, and dis- 
playing the statuesque beauty of the throat and 
of the short, dark, crispy beard, so handsome, 
and so full, not only of vigorous life, but of hope, 
that for a few moments, in her short-lived bewil- 
derment the episode in Ivy's life in which Lucius 
Dormer was connected, seemed to her but as a 
hazy dream, whilst the actual certainty was her 
engagement to the man beside her, the lover of 
days gone by, who never before, to her eyes, 
had worn so gracious and so manly a presence. 
For, as a rule, Arthur Cuthbert, a sojourner from 
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his youth upwards in cities, was somewhat de- 
ficient in the air and bearing which is character- 
istic of men whose life, from their childhood 
upwards, has been passed chiefly in the country, 
with country pursuits for their pastimes, and 
country habiliments, the habiliments of those 
who ride and fish and shoot, the manner of 
their raiment — a raiment which if it has not, 
to borrow the patriarch's words, the " smell of 
the field" upon it, is at least suggestive of field 
sports, and of the inclination of the wearer for 
indulgence in other pursuits than those which 
exclusively belong to a ** town life." 

But if Arthur Cuthbert had been, in Lady 
Evelyn's opinion, too much addicted to "a 
careful get up," too sprucely trim of hair, and 
beard, and ornament, that dereliction from good 
taste could not at the present moment be as- 
cribed to him, and, as I said before, his outward 
man, at least, found greater favour in her sight, 
than it had even chanced in days of yore to do. 

Perhaps it was the consciousness that so it 
was which sent a vivid blush to her cheek, and 
caused her voice to slightly falter as she said : 

*' I am sorry Mrs. Cuthbert has been ill. Give 
her my kind love, and say that I will call to see 
her very soon. To-day I have so much to do. 
You know we only arrived last night, and I find 
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as usual," with a smile which brightened the fair 
face that had grown thin and pale since Arthur 
saw it last, as a ray of sunshine breaking from 
between clouds kindles into momentary cheer- 
fulness a wintry landscape, "that everybody 
and everj^thing has gone wrong during my 
absence." 

"An absence which has, I fear, not had the 
effect of adding either health or cheerfulness to 
your possessions. I wish," very tenderly, for in 
truth he longed to take the fair young creature 
to his heart, and comfort her with tender words 
of love, '* that I could see more colour in your 
cheek, and more ^" 

" Flesh upon my bones," laughed Ivy. "Who 
was it that said : ' Give me women — * oh no !" 
blushing vividly, " it was : * Give me men that 
are fat ' ? Such a very odd taste I Yes, I am 
thin ; but the wonder is (that is to say, if it be a 
real undeniable fact that sorrow and care tend 
to leanness) that there are so many plump people 
left in the world." 

She spoke lightly, carelessly even to external 
seeming, but Arthur Cuthbert, who both knew 
and loved her far too well to be deceived, read 
inward agitation in her gaily spoken words, and 
fear oi herself — a fear that to him was redolent 
of encouragement — in the haste with which, 
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after giving him her little hand to shake, she^ 
with a farewell smile and nod, went on her soli- 
tary way. 

" May I not come with you ?" he had said ; " I 
will make myself," glancing at his shirt-sleeves^ 
" a respectable figure in a moment ;" but Ivy^ 
who did not care to wait for the donning of the 
well-fitting frock-coat and glossy "chimney-pot/* 
had smiled a gracious " Many thanks, but in- 
deed I could not wait/' upon her handsome 
admirer, and before he could urge his entreaty 
further had left him to meditations which, had 
Ivy been enabled to guess their import, would 
have roused her wrath to a high pitch both 
against herself and him. 

On that very evening the answer from Mrs. 
Beeton came, and the words it contained at 
once put an end to any wild hopes which Ivy 
might in a sanguine moment have formed that 
her sister, stricken with sudden remorse, might 
have acknowledged h^sr falsehood, and thrown 
herself upon the loving mercy of the wronged 
one for forgiveness and for charity. To no 
such deed, however, was Gussie, through dis- 
covery of her iniquity, prompted, although in 
her reply enough was said to painfully convince 
Ivy (who, it is to be feared, would have been 
thankful to shift some of the burden of guilt 
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from the living to the dead) that to disbelieve 
her mother was impossible. 

The following are the words which the de^ 
linquent, in her dilemma, wrote : 

** I tell you most distinctly that I never said^ 
or for one instant supposed that Sir Edward 
gave you that money for us. But our im- 
pression {mind, Conrad's exactly as much as 
mine, for he said to me after you came back 
how good it was of Sir Edward to wish to 
help us) was that you, having spoken pitifully 
of our poverty — and no wonder — he had enabled 
you to assist us, though it is possible that he 
never said it was for that purpose. As for 
your giving the money, we never dreamt of it ; 
lending was all we hoped for. You ask me 
{^ order' me, almost) to unsay this 'calumny.* 
I cannot unsay what I never thought of even. 
The very outside that I ever felt or said about 
it was that we thought it unkind to ask for the 
money again so soon, and when you only 
wanted it — when we were so poor — to spend 
upon your dress. 

'* P.S. — There is no use in asking Conrad, as 
he has of course by this time forgotten all 
about it" 
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And this was all! — ^all that, after the long, 
wearying time of waiting, hoping, enduring — 
Ivy had obtained ! Her mother was dead ; 
from the silent grave no voice in aid of refuta- 
tion could be heard. Gussie had indeed done 
her work — according to her lights — well ; but, 
with her usual shortsightedness of vision, she 
utterly failed to see the slur which her falsehood 
had cast upon her husband ! According to 
Gussie's version of the tale. Captain Beieton 
had, instead of manly wrath, felt grateful for 
the dole sent to him by an almost stranger, and 
by a woman's hand ! And yet this idolising wife 
ought to have better known the nature of the 
man, and have abstained from thus dragging him 
into a position so false and so unworthy; 
moreover, had her cunning not been of the 
dangerous kind which invariably wounds and 
stings the possessor of the never- to-be trusted 
weapon, the postscript, so thoroughly self-con- 
demnatory, would never have been written. 
The writer had clearly thought it possible that 
Ivy might appeal to Conrad, and the evident 
forestalling of such a step was very decidedly 
suggestive. 

Little did Gussie surmise the truth that Ivy 
had it in her power utterly to convict the 
offender, and disprove the falsehood. A word 
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from her to Conrad — to Conrad who was in- 
capable of bearing deliberate false-witness, and 
who was well aware that Ivy (when in a fit of , 
hot-headed haste she fled from his insults to 
the protection of Dalton's Court) had in self- 
defence divulged the occasion of her flight — 
would have laid bare the fact that, setting all 
other considerations aside, it wpuld have been 
impossible for Sir Edward to have put into 
Lady Evelyn's hands the means of pecuniarily 
aiding the man by whom she had been in- 
sulted. 

As I have just said, a word from Ivy to her 
brother-in-law would have effected her object — 
would have caused the unsaying of the hideous 
words (not, alas ! in the case where, to Ivy, it 
mattered most — that wrong could never be un- 
done) which had for years laid such a weight 
upon her high, money-despising spirit as only 
natures such as hers can realise, and yet — 
for all her longing for retractation, for all her 
hope that by Gussie's confession the " cloud " 
which lay upon her name would be dispersed, 
and the future open out brightly before her. 
Ivy could not bring herself either to betray her 
sister, or to reveal to that sister the wretched 
story of her husband's worse than folly ! The 
remembrance of the Gussie of days gone by 
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was still too vivid, and her afFectipn for one to 
whom she had been for almost all her life- 
time the protector, the guardian, and the 
generous benefactress was still too great for 
her to decide upon an act which, whilst it could 
only advantage herself, must be for others a 
source of bitterness, and of lifelong distrust and 
disquietude. 

" They are happy together now," Ivy said to 
herself ; " with the improvement in her health, 
Conrad has almost ceased to remember the 
cause which for so long time necessijtated my 
self-sacrifice. Her entire devotion to himself 
is working its way into his affections, and as to 
^ esteem, that from the first he felt for her. 

Gussie, without intending it perhaps, has always 
earned for herself the reputation of being better 

«' than her neighbours, and is it for me — me 

with only myself and my wee boy to consider — 
to come selfishly between her and all that my 
intervention would make her lose ? No, no, 
and a thousand times no. In the first place 
{^first^ inasmuch as self is ever and always to 
the front) I should, seeing that * it is always 

I term-time in the Court of Conscience,' be, were 

I to pursue a course so purely selfish, ever after 
at war with myself. The responsibility of 
Gussie's long faces, her headaches, and the 
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heart-pangs which she has always so conve- 
niently at hand, would rest with me, and make 
my life a burden too heavy to be voluntarily 
endured." 

It was thus that Ivy conferred with herself — 
winding up her cogitations with a resolve that, 
beyond demonstrating to Gussie the fact that 
her professions and assertions went with her 
for nothing, she would make but little comment 
on the letter by which she had been so bitterly 
and shamefully aggrieved. 

" I do not deny," she wrote, " that I am 
afraid of you. Such an invention as the one 
which you breathed into my mother's ears you 
may repeat to others ; and, in truth, my fear 
has its origin in the feeling that, had you been 
quite in the possession of your rightful faculties, 
such an act could not have been perpetrated 
by one who believes in God, and trusts to a 
joyful resurrection, where those who have loved 
each other upon earth shall meet, to part no 
more. Do you ever, dear Gussie, think of these 
things ? and reflect that in the world to come, 
deeds Done in the Dark will be brought to 
light, and that [then it will be * too late ' (oh ! 
saddest of all words !) for repentance ! One 
word more. You can^ perhaps — ^and if so, God 
grant that you may be willing, as well as able — 
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tell me the cause of Arthur Cuthbert's wondrous 
behaviour as regarded our once engagement. I 
have thought it possible, preposterous as the 
notion must appear, that he also had listened 
to that miserable slander (one of which your 
letter, so contradictory in its assertions, and so 
evidently in a silly, unreasoning fashion * made 
up/ is no denial), and for a while had been sa 
blind to the possibilities of things as to believe 
it That he and I can never be anything more 
to each other than friends, may possibly be an 
inducement to you to tell me, in this instance 
at least,the truth ; and, oh ! dear, dear Gussie ! 
may your heart be softened by the memory of 
all that you have made me suffer, and by the 
thought that if you do not repent you of your 
sins past, we shall never (you see that I am 
taking for granted my power of forgiving of- 
fences, and living in charity, not only with all 
men but with all women) in the world to come 
see each other again." 

This is what Ivy wrote, and when she had 
finished, she told herself that to pray from the 
heart for those who have "despitefuUy used 
and injured us " is an act of grace which only 
" one in a thousand " can be found capable of 
performing. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIII. 

" Habits do gather by unseen degrees, 
As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas." 

Dryden. 

" My dear, all I can say is, that if you are quite 
determined not to* accept him eventually, you 
should be more careful, more watchful to avoid 
any word or look which might encourage him 
to hope. Mr. Cuthbert is no coxcomb " 

"It is difficult to define what a coxcomb is, 
or rather what it is not There are so many, 
names for — ^^I will not say the same thing, but 
the same half thing, if I may be allowed the 
word, and people are apt to use the first that 
comes to the tips of their tongues, and so, often 
convey a wrong impression to the person to 
whom they may be talking. As to Mr. Cuth- 
bert being a coxcomb in the way of feeling vain 
of his good looks, and suspecting every woman 
he meets to be on the verge of falling in love^ 
with him on their account, that assuredly is not 
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so; but, although he may not put an undue 
value on his straight nose and wavy hair, on his 
white teeth and expressive eyes, on all the items, 
in short,, which go to the making-up of what the 
Yankee young ladies call a " lovely man," yet, 
for all that, Arthur Cuthbert is, I maintain, a 
vain man, vain of his strength of will, his firm- 
ness of purpose, his purity of life, and his power 
of withstanding temptation — a gift, after all, 
rather than a virtue, and one which only to a 
few highly-favoured mortals, just one in a 
million, perhaps— is vouchsafed." 

It was thus that Ivy sj5oke of her cousin 
Arthur to her old friend and almost entirely 
trusted confidante of former days, Mrs. Bransby* 
The Rector's widow (for a year had now nearly 
elapsed since the dull good man whose name 
she bore had been laid — sped there by an attack 
of bronchitis— in his grave), was, with her eldest 
girl, a bright-haired, tender-hearted little maiden 
of sixteen, paying a few weeks' visit at Ross 
Combe. They had been gladly welcomed to 
her father's house by Lady Evelyn, and this 
notwithstanding one great added cause for 
anxiety which the presence of her young visitor 
entailed upon herself ; for it was as impossible 
for Ivy to forget her own early sufferings, as it 
was to conceal from herself the truth that to 
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expose a young and impressionable girl to, the 
danger of witnessing one of the " attacks" to 
which poor little Jerry was now subject, would 
have been an unwarrantable act of negligence. 
Unceasing therefore was, during the Bransbys 
stay at Ross Combe, her watchfulness, lest the 
young and blooming daughter of her old friend 
should run the risk of harm. A tall slip of a 
maiden she was, looking, by reason of her height, 
and a certain staidness, both of feature and de- 
meanour, which belonged to her, a year or two 
older than her age. A right-minded, true of 
nature girl, whose claims to beauty, though in 
reality considerable, were generally at first 
sight, if not altogether ignored, at least passed 
over without in the beholder eliciting any sparks 
of enthusiasm ; for Ellen had not anything of 
the "radiant" about her. Her complexion, though 
clear, was pale, and her hair could not boast in 
its glossy masses of a single thread of gold- 
Her brown eyes neither playfully glittered, nor 
passionately shot out rays of fire from their mys- 
terious depths ; in short, nature had clearly never 
intended Nellie Bransby to be a heroine, not- 
withstanding which fact her mother, one of the 
best as well as one of the least-scheming women 
in the world, did, from the moment when her 
eyes first rested on Arthur Cuthbert, whisper to 
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herself the audacious suggestion that her girl 
would be exactly the wife for Lady Evelyn's 
quondam adorer. To no living heart save her 
own did she confide a notion, of the very en- 
trance of which into her brain she felt confusedly 
ashamed ; for, not only was the man whose name 
she had ventured mentally to couple with her 
daughter's, rich in this world's goods, and likely 
at some future day to inherit the title which his 
ancestors had borne before him, but he was a 
good man and true, so good indeed and true 
that worthy Mrs. Bransby, who, well up as she 
was in Ivy's secret history, knew little of Lucius 
Dormer save his name, was not seldom of 
opinion that, whatever the misunderstanding 
which was now keeping them apart might be, 
the time would come, and that possibly very 
shortly, when the crooked paths would be made 
straight, and the rough places smooth, between 
Lady Evelyn Rodney and her lover. 

In the meanwhile the worthy soul who would 
have coveted that good man for her girl quite 
as eagerly had he possessed no more than the 
modest competency of 

"the clear, 
For life, six hundred pounds a year," 

which, when to * live ' was a far less expensive 
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affair than it is at present, was the object of a 
wise man's wish, was not unreasonably anxious 
to discover not only the state of her young 
friend's feelings towards this pearl above price, 
namely a man to whom she (the grey-haired, 
anxious widow) could safely entrust the happi- 
ness of her child, but the purpose and intentions 
of Lady Evelyn regarding him. It was to 
this end that she, venturing on ground by her 
hitherto untrodden, commenced the task, as 
novel as it was distasteful to her feelings, of en- 
deavouring {actiml questioning being prudently 
avoided, to discover how, in this momentous 
matter, the land before her lay. It was to this 
end that she spoke the words with which this 
chapter opens — words which (seeing that Ivy s 
response certainly betrayed no especial liking 
or admiration for the gentleman whose cause 
Mrs. Bransby was apparently advocating) had 
not been altogether uttered in vain. So little 
in vain, indeed, that the anxious mother — anx- 
ious, but, as I hope the reader will believe, 
neither a worldly matron, nor a matrimonial 
schemer — ^would in her simple fashion have con- 
tinued the investigation thus auspiciously Com- 
menced, had not Nellie Bransby, a winsome 
thing, all smiles and blushes, the very embodi- 
ment of a poet's " May"-time, come dancing 
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into the room, exclaiming in her clear' ringing 
voice : 

" Oh, Lady Ivy ! dear Lady Ivy ! What do 
you think ? Mr. Cuthbert has been here. Jerry 
and I were practising lawn tennis when he rode 
up ; and he said that the flower-show would be 
too beautiful at Payne*s Heath to-day ^" 

'' Too beautiful for what, dear 'i For our 
weak nerves, or for our powers of vision ? In 
that case we had better stay at home, although 
I imagine that that is not exactly what Mr. 
Cuthbert meant you to say " 

" No, indeed !" with another wave of faintest 
Rose du Barry colouring surging over the clear 
transparence of her cheek ; " and it wasn't him 
that said it at all." 

" Him ! Oh, Nellie ! " remonstrated Mrs, 
Bransby. 

" Oh yes, mamma, I know ; but I wanted to 
tell Lady Ivy what Mr. Cuthbert said " 

"Well, dear, I am all attention. Eyes and 
ears and understanding are all at your and Mr. 
Cuthbert's service," said Ivy, laughing, and Mrs. 
Bransby needed not to make any great effort of 
mind in order to perceive that Lady Evelyn 
spoke from genuine gaieti de coeur^ and without 
betraying the faintest symptom of any lingering 
and especial interest in her cousin. " What was 
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it," continued that cousin's whilom promised 
bride, " that Mr. Cuthbert got upon his horse so 
early to talk about ?" 

" Oh ! about the flower-show, as I was telling 
you. He says that it is a real cottagers* show, 
and that the poor people will be so disap- 
pointed if nobody comes from Ross Combe. He 
said that I must make you go/' 

" ' Must ' and * make ' ! Oh dear, oh dear ! I 
hope," said Ivy, as she tied a big white Mai- 
maison carnation (for the conversation was taking 
place in the conservatory) round its friendly 
prop, " that I do not need all this threatened 
coercion in order to induce me to make an exer- 
tion so very trifling as a ride to Payne's Heath 
would entail ;" and her sensitive pride, ever too. 
ready to take alarm, lent for a passing moment 
added brightness to her eyes, and a more vivid 
rose-hue to her cheek. 

" Oh, he didn't mean that ! Indeed, indeed 
he did not," said Ellen, who, girl-like, had al- 
ready built for the two beings whom she in her 
Ignorance and innocence believed to be the most 
perfect of created mortals, a fairy edifice in which 
they — blessed with a perpetual honeymoon — 
were, the envy of all inferior creatures, to con- 
tinually abide. " Mr. Cuthbert did not intend 
that you really miist^ and oh! Lady Ivy, he 
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would be so vexed with me if he thought that I 
had made you angry/' 

Ivy laughed. " Am I angry ?" she said. 
"Well, I suppose you are right, dear Nell ; but 
how little one knows, and what a good waking 
up it is to call things by their right names ! And 
so," after a pause, during which a something in 
Ellen's serious little face struck her as pitying^ 
'* Mr. Cuthbert did not intend to be dictatorial ? 
He merely expressed a wish, which he hoped — 
is not that the fitting word ? — might become 
law !" 

'* Oh, Lady Ivy V 

" Well, and where is the harm ? -Do not we 
all — not always unselfishly — hope that what 
we wish may come to pass ? And though, 
under certain circumstances, we should not ex- 
actly call aloud to the gods to * annihilate ' for 
our behoof both * time and space,' yet, on the 
whole, I suspect that as long as we ourselves 
come out the winners, we trouble ourselves little 
enough as to what becomes of the '* hindmost. "^ 
And now, dear, about this small bit of pleasuring. 
You will ride Snap, of course " (Snap was poor 
Jerry's pony, and to see with a smiling face 
the said beloved animal ridden by another 
than himself was a severe call on the boy's in- 
herent sweetness of disposition), "and Mrs. 
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Bransby will not mind — am I right," addressing 
the Rector's widow, *' in thinking so ? — being 
driven in Jerry's basket-carriage. Did Mr. 
Cuthbert say, dear Nellie, at what hour we 
ought to go ?" 

" At three. I wanted to come and ask you 
about it : but he said ' No ;' and so I said that 
if you objected, I thought that you would send' 
up to the cottage and explain '' 

Ivy turned away with a smile that had in it 
more of sadness than of mirth, for in the pretty 
curl of her lip there was not a little scorn and 
mockery of herself. Scorn, in that only circum- 
stances, adventitious events — if she might so. 
call the intervening of another and a different 
order of actors upon the boards of her domestic 
theatre — had opened her eyes to the one great 
defect in Arthur Cuthbert's character; the defect 
of all others which — having in view her own 
proclivities, her own peccant moral organisation 
— could hardly have failed, had these two come 
together, to bring about the lifelong unhappi- 
ness of both. Arthur— the little "Atty" who 
from his birth was, to one heart at least, an ex- 
clusive object of adoration — was, probably, not 
born with a more imperious will than falls to 
the lot of the majority of " infants clamorous ;" 
but it was this child's misfortune to have found 
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in those about him panderers to his clamour, 
and willing yielders to his infantine but auto- 
cratic rule. The " inch beingf given," the boy, 
as a natural sequence, " took the ell ;" and so it 
came about that habit, following its usual course, 
bound him round about with fetters which were 
none the less strong and enduring, because, to 
'his own eyes at least, they were invisible. 

It is one of those perfect days in late Octo- 
ber which so often precede, as well as so ill 
prepare us for, the gusty, sleety drawing up 
of the curtain which has as yet hidden the ap- 
proaches of actual winter from our sight. A 
day all but cloudless, with scarcely a breath of 
wind to scatter the frail hold upon the twigs, 
of yellowing leaves, and with a sun, the power 
of which is still so hot and summery, that 
Ivy, ever careful for her boy, adjusts with her 
own hands upon his hat the white pu£'£^eree which 
is to protect his sensitive little brain from the 
heat — for such almost it is — of the sun's perpen- 
dicular rays. She is thus occupied, Jerry, with 
his fair young head uncovered, standing near 
her in the hall, watching her deft white fingers 
as he toys with her dainty riding-whip. 

Suddenly the sound of horses' feet is heard, 
and the little fellow starts and flushes hotly; but 
Ivy is equal to the emergency. 
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** How lucky," she, apparently still intent 
upon her work, says quietly, " that your litde 
Snap is here, and is such a capital pony for 
Nell ! She was saying only just now how much 
pleasure she owes to you, and how kind it is of 
you to like her to ride Snap." 

" But, Ivy," the boy hesitatingly, and as if 
with an effort, said, "I am not sure — I cannot' 
be quite sure, though I have tried very hard — 
that I do like her to ride my pony. I have a 
feeling when I see her on it, cantering along so 
happily, that I should like to be on his back 
instead ! I know it is wrong and envious ; 
but " 

" My darling, it is neither wrong nor envious. 
It is just natural. You are glad that Nelly 
should enjoy herself, but you would like (and, 
please God, you will have your wish some day) 
to be able to ride yourself, as in the old time 
gone by. And now let me put on your hat, 
you great, tall fellow," suiting the action to the 
words, and raising her arms, for Jerry had " shot 
up" wonderfully since his illness, and was now 
much above — for his age — the average height ; 
^'you will be too proud, soon, to let me think 
of you as my little brother any longer." 

The tears were in her eyes as she spoke — 
tears which she hid womanfuUy, for to make life 
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as bright as might be for the boy was one of 
the chief objects of her life, and he, cheering up 
as usual under her loving influence — for where 
is the lad of eleven and a half who does not feel 
gratified by being thought " tall" and " proud P'*^ 
— cast off the momentary repining which his. 
sensitive conscience had magnified into a sin, 
and was his own blithesome, uncomplaining self 
once more. 

Punctual to the moment appointed was 
Arthur Cuthbert, and Ivy noted, when he 
checked his horse at the entrance door, that his 
watch had just been, with a pleased look con- 
sulted. A peculiar smile flitted, at sight of the 
trivial action, across her lip. Punctual to the 
moment. Neither too early nor too late! 
Had he been but by a few minutes the former^ 
the privilege of assisting Ivy to mount would 
probably have been his ; but that consideration 
would have weighed as little with Arthur against 
the simple, all-important fact of being in the 
right — a laudable ambition, but one which, like 
every other ambition, sometimes entails a sac- 
rifice. 

" I think," said Ivy, as they rode away from 
the door — she, notwithstanding her five years 
of seniority, looking but little older than, and 
almost to the full as girlish as the young creature, 
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who caracoled so gaily (Snap appearing to the 
full in as happy spirits as his rider) on the near 
side of Arthur Cuthbert's horse — " I think that 
we had better go by the sea road, and return 
by the other. What do you say, Nellie ? They 
are both so charming and picturesque, and you 
will have* to produce as many Oh's ! and Ah's ! 
of admiration for one as for the other, but I 
think that the sunset on the changing leaves 
will be still more lovely than it will be on the 
water." 

" Quite true," put in Arthur ; **but if we 
are ta call for the letters by the second 
post " 

" Oh, you most practical, most utilitarian of 
mortals," laughed Ivy, " how right you are ! 
Now I," still smiling, but speaking with just 
such an amount of irony in voice and look as 
would be utterly lost upon one whose armour 
of self-respect and approval was without a 
flaw, "should never have thought about the 
letters. Of course we must make the useful 
chime in with the agreeable, and stop at West 
Binfield post-office on our way." 

She spoke gaily, as became her age, for there 
was nothing gloom-fostering in this young 
woman's nature, and she had temporarily cast 
aside the memory of the deed " Done " against 
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her " in the Dark,** by the sister whom she 
had so loved and trusted. And with that 
memory had also vanished for the time all 
thought of Arthur Cuthbert's ill-doing in her 
respect His manner, deferential and devoted in 
the extreme towards the woman whom beyond 
redemption he had wronged, was well calculated 
to allay and soften, if not to lull to sleep the 
irritation which she had so long, through his 
unexplained and unexampled conduct towards 
her, endured ; but had Ivy, as with the thought- 
lessness of her age she echoed Nellie's merry 
laugh, and sent back from coral lips a gay re- 
joinder to the young girl's playful jest, but en- 
tertained the faintest surmise of the mischief 
she was doing, those lips would have been 
mute, and the music of her laughter would not 
by the mild autumn breeze have been wafted 
to her lover's ears. For Arthur Cuthbert was, 
poor fellow ! her lover still ! The hopes which 
his own hasty, reckless hand had crushed and 
blighted were hopes (and on this especial day 
high hopes) still. The Past had never been so 
dead as to have needed burial at his hands, 
and now that bitter Past had, thank Heaven ! 
passed away ; and being again the Present — the 
blessed, realisable Present — the Present, with 
Ivy's blue eyes meeting his own so trustfully. 
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and with the smile upon her perfect lips that 
belonged to days gone by, what wonder was it 
that Arthur Cuthbert's heart, as they two rode 
side by side in the autumn sunshine, sat lightly 
on its throne ? 
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CHAPTER LXXXIV. 

"Philosophy triumphs easily over past and over future 
evils, but present evils triumph over philosophy." 

Rochefoucauld. 

As Ivy had mentally predicted, there had been 
but little in the flower-show to interest them, 
but then there was the gain of Arthur having 
had his way, the consequence of which was that 
he proved during the ride homewards, especially 
gallant and agreeable. The post-office, which 
was by a slight divergence from their original 
plan duly visited, was found to contain for 
Ross Combe three letters, one of them " On 
Her Majesty's Service," and a newspaper. 

"A letter from Ireland! From Gussie! 
Alack and well-a-day ! Shall I read it now, or 
wait till I am at home ? Nellie, you shall de- 
cide ; or stay, suppose we toss up — heads for 
noWy and tails for thenr 

Nellie, who had been taught betimes the ex- 
pediency of " taking care of the pence,'' answers 
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with a laugh, that the proposed scheme is im- 
prudent " For who," she says, " would pick 
up for us, the money you throw down ?" 

" Any one, of course. That man with a 
knapsack, who is coming from the station/' 

" Oh, Lady Ivy, we couldn't ! He is a gentle- 
man. Any one can see that" 

" 'A grand old name,' as Teiinyson has called 
it, but I'm not sure that ' man' is not a grander ; 
that is to say if they * both of them,' as the un- 
tutored world would say, ' acts according.' ' A 
man's a man for a' that,' and I never can under- 
stand why both men and women seem to con- 
sider it as an affront to be addressed as such." 

The individual whose appearance had given 
rise to this short colloquy had, by this time, 
got some distance ahead of them. Not one 
amongst the little riding party had as yet caught 
a glimpse of his face, but there was that in his 
gait, and width of shoulder which caused the 
heart of one of the three to suddenly " beat 
loud and fast" She would fain have spoken. 
The wish was strong within her to exclaim 
aloud, " I know him ! It is Captain Dormer, 
and he is on his way to take us by surprise at 
Ross Combe," but a something within her (the 
kind of consciousness which makes cowards of 
us all) checked the words upon her lips, the 
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while she saw with a strong sense of relief, that 
the pedestrian's rapid strides were quickly lead- 
ing him beyond a certain turn of the road which 
took him in a different direction from the one 
which the equestrians were pursuing. 

That this was so had the effect (and that not 
an uncommon one) of exciting the curiosity of 
those whose eyes had, for awhile, been satiated 
(so to speak) by a lengthened view of the back 
and shoulders of the man who seemed on the 
point of eluding their observation. 

**Let us see what the fellow is like!" ex- 
claimed Arthur, and without allowing time for 
a dissentient voice to be heard, he, closely fol- 
lowed by his companions, proceeded at a rapid 
trot in the wake of the stranger. 

The latter, hearing the tread of horses' feet 
near him, turned his head, displaying as he did 
so a sunburned face destitute of moustache and 
beard, the which want disclosed to fuller view a 
mouth expressive of good humour, and a chin 
which a sculptor might have taken as his model 
for an Apollo. As his eyes lighted upon Ivy, 
an exclamation of pleasure at sight of her broke 
from his lips. 

" What luck !" he said, as he shook hands. 
" I was just thinking what a Godsend it would 
be if some one, some trap or other, from Ross 
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Combe were to come this way, for I remembered 
just before I reached the station — so like/ 
(with a laugh that gave to view teeth almost too 
white and regular to be in the possession of one 
of the stronger sex) "my blunderheadedness ! 
— that Lord Haroldwood could not possibly 
have my letter till after I had turned up in 
person." 

" Never mind. He will be very glad to see 
you," said Ivy, who had by this time recovered 
her self-possession; "and now, Captain Dormer, 
you must let me introduce you to my friend 
Miss Bransby, and to my cousin Mr. Arthur 
Cuthbert We are returning by the sea road^ 
and if you had but a horse — '' 

" Thanks, but 'wishes,' not being, according to 
the old saying, *horses/" still smiling, as with his 
hand ypon the mane of the gentle Arab she was 
riding, he fixed his dark eyes on the blushing 
face of the sweet woman he hoped soon to call 
his own, " I must make the best of my way,, 
not rejoicing — ^I am scarcely righteous enough 
for that act of virtue — on foot." 

"At the rate you were stepping out,'* said 
Arthur, who besides that he felt called upon to 
take some part in the conversation, could ill 
brook the sight of the new comer's rapt, and as it 
seemed to him, permitted gaze, into his (Arthur's) 
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loved one's eyes, " you will be at Ross Combe 
before us ; and, Lady Evelyn, if I may be al- 
lowed" (with cold formality) "to make a sugges- 
tion, would it not be better — because of the 
tide — if we were to ride on ?" 

" Oh, certainly ! Yes. I am sorry. Captain 
Dormer ; but we shall soon be back ;" and then, 
with a smile, and wave of her hand, she, 
with her companions rode away towards the 
sea. The sea, that was so glorious, with the 
setting sun dyeing it into shades of crimson, 
whilst by a freak of nature and the roseate 
clouds in ether, a narrow winding river had^ 
mapped itself out upon the tranquil surface (a 
surface only broken by the faintest ripple) of the 
wide-spreading waters. A scene it was, and an 
effect of nature's colouring which would have 
elicited its due meed of admiration but for the 
inopportune meeting with the man who light 
of heart, for all things seemed going on well 
with hinty was striding rapidly towards that 
blessed trysting-place, id est, the ample portico 
of old Ross Combe, where he would linger, a 
happy watcher, for the coming of his love. 

" How dull . we have all grown !" said Ivy 
suddenly ; '* the sight of Captain Dormer's 
cheerful face seems to have turned us into 
stone. / shall read my letter now that the sun 
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has nothing more to show us, and that we have 
clearly nothing more to say." 

She took Mrs. Beeton's letter from her saddle 
pocket as she spoke, and having done so, 
opened and perused it As she did so, one 
pair of eyes was fixed upon her face, scanning 
her changing colour closely. 

"No bad news, I hope ?" the owner of the 
pair of eyes, as Lady Evelyn quietly replaced 
the letter, asked ; " letters are very trying in- 
ventions — at least I, for one, have lived long 
enough to find them so." 

"Gussie's letters are always trying," answered 
Ivy. " She never writes, and never has since 
she married, written to itie, excepting when she 
was in trouble of some kind, from which she 
hoped that I could relieve her. Poor thing! 
I ought not, I know, to speak of her in this 
way ; but I am tired, so tired," with a weary 
sigh, " of it all." Then, after a few moments' 
silence, she added, " They are coming directly 
to Ross Conibe. There is fever, she says, as 
well as small-pox, all around them at Kilmeny. 
You see the people won't have their children 
vaccinated, from the fear that they will be in- 
oculated from Protestant arms, and that the 
small wretches will become heretics forth- 
with " 
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" What idiots !" exclaimed Arthur indig- 
nantly. 

" Rather, what wickedness to keep them in 
such ignorance ; one consequence of which ig- 
norance is that the neighbourhood is not safe 
for Gussie and the children, and therefore they 
must come to us. I ought to be glad. I dare 
say, Nell, that you think me a wretch not to 
be so ; but if you knew all — '' and Ivy, whose 
powers of self-control did not, I fear, increase 
with years, turned aside her head to hide the 
tears which were brimming in her eyes. 

Gladly would she have shortened the way 
homewards by pressing her horse into a canter 
upon the narrow strip of turf that bordered the 
road, but fear of the construction which might 
be put upon the action held her back. The 
unexpected guest would be, as she well knew, 
either half-way down the approach, or standing 
on the portico steps, and she would blush a tell- 
tale confession that Lucius Dormer was more, 
much more, to her than a stranger ! And he 
would see it! He to whom she had once 
pledged her troth — the troth which he had 
hurled back to her in scorn ; but who, in spite 
of all, loved her, as well she knew, most dearly 
still ! 

No less than she, did Arthur Cuthbert desire. 
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yet dread, the moment when Ivy, and the man 
whom he already hated " with the hate of hell," 
would meet again. Narrowly, he told himself 
that he would watch them, and if he should dis- 
cover that she was false False ! Ay I but 

false to whom ? To Philip Rodney's memory, 
or to him — the one who had suspected and 
thrown her off ? These were questions which 
Arthur could not answer, and as he rode silently 
between those two most winsome women, he 
gnawed the end of^his riding- whip in bitterness 
and perplexity of spirit 
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CHAPTER LXXXV. 

" The worst speak something good — if all want sense, 
God trices a text^ and preacheth pa-ti-ence." 

George Herbert. 

It was rather a hard time, take it altogether, for 
Lady Evelyn Rodney. Hard, in that the " old 
Love " did not — z, fact which was only too evi- 
dent — consider that the lady had, previous to 
being "on with the new Love," been "off" with 
him. In this, however, he did manifest injustice 
to the woman, who, bound as she was to him by 
ties of gratitude (his devotion to dying Cecil 
being a work of charity and love which, by the 
poor young fellow's family, would never be for- 
gotten or ignored), could scarcely do otherwise 
than treat him with the kindly familiarity of a 
well-tried friend. To Ivy, the task of recon- 
ciling this treatment of him with the duty of 
extinguishing any spark of hope that might still 
be lingering in his breast, had ever been one of 
difficulty; nor was that difficulty in any degree 
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lightened by the advent at Ross Combe of the 
man to whom, contingently, her troth was 
pledged. She was no coquette, and to inflict 
pain on others was so distressful to her feelings 
that, in her endeavour to conceal from Arthur 
Cuthbert her appreciation of his rival, she in- 
voluntarily committed the mistake of encourag- 
ing her former lover in expectations, which 
under no possible circumstances could ever — as 
regarded his union with the object of his love — 
be realised. 

Her own future — in so far as that future had 
relation to a change from widowhood to wife- 
hood — depended, humanly speaking, and as Ivy 
firmly believed, upon Gussie. Upon the strict- 
ness or otherwise of a conscience which, for the 
nonce, appeared to be benumbed, and upon the 
kindliness and softness of a heart which, for the 
present, seemed hard as a nether mill-stone, and 
deaf to the claims of either gratitude or "natural" 
affection. 

It may, to some amongst my readers, appear 
strange that a calumny whispered (in so far, 
that is to say, as Ivy could with certainty aver) 
to one ear alone — and that ear a little harmless 
member which had long since crumbled into 
dust — should have had power to take upon my 
heroine's mind and memory a hold so strong 
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and so enduring as to well-nigh embitter each 
hour of the present, whilst it condemned her in 
the future to an existence in which, as she de- 
clared, no honourable man should share. To 
some, as I said before, such prideful delicacy 
may appear far-stretched and morbid ; but the 
majority, and in especial those who are exempt 
from the prevailing sin of money-worship, will, 
I think, appreciate the sensitive independence of 
her character, and. will understand that to rest 
satisfied with Gussie's half confession would 
have been for Lady Evelyn simply, and beyond 
question, an impossibility. 

And now Mrs. Beeton — unabashed, as it ap- 
peared, and unrepentant — was coming to Ross 
Combe, and Ivy must endure as best she could 
the sight of her enemy! Her enemy, inasmuch 
as no truer line was ever penned than the one 
which lays it down as law, that 

" They ne'er pardon who have done the wrong /' 

and wrongs, many and grievous, had Gussie 
done to the sister, who — in that she had been, 
like charity itself, " long-suffering and kind " — 
had but followed the dictates of her own warm 
and forgiving heart. 

As the day for her sister's arrival drew near, 
Ivy became very nervous. Weakened as those 
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all-important miHion threads called nerves, 
which often play so painful a part in the fearful 
and wondrous mechanism of our bodies, had 
been in Ivy's delicate frame by the early trials 
to which she had been exposed, her self-com- 
mand was apt, at the time when it was most 
needed, totally to desert her, whilst the rapid 
beating of her heart and pulses denoted a 
weakness of the former organ, of which she 
could not persuade herself to make altogether 
light. 

" How shall we meet ? and what can I say to 
her ?" the " injured, to whom belonged forgive- 
ness," asked herself; for the sisters had not met 
since the younger — frank, as it may be, to a 
fault — had, in plain terms, accused her elder of a 
dark deed of treachery and falsehood, and Ivy, 
remembering that so it was, could not but feel 
compassion for the offender, in that her sin had 
thus been brought forcibly home to her. 

" I suppose the brougham had better be sent 
for Gussie ?" said Lord Harold wood to the 
daughter on whose judgment, in small things 
as well as great, he had grown to implicitly 
rely ; and on Ivy's answering in the affirmative, 
the order accordingly to the coachman was 
forthwith given, and luncheon, during which 
Lucius Dormer had been quietly and judiciously 
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endeavouring to draw away his young hostess'' 
thoughts from dwelling upon the coming inter- 
view, came to a conclusion. 

Notwithstanding all her efforts to conceal itv 
Ivy's agitation during the meal was so evident^ 
that Captain Dormer, arresting her steps as she 
was about to take refuge in the solitude of her 
own especial " d^n," said to her hurriedly, as 
he clasped her cold, shaking fingers within his 
own : 

** Not there, dearest, at least, not there alone. 
Come to the shrubbery walk — to the pheasantry 
— anywhere rather than to a room in which no 
one, excepting Jerry, is privileged to enter, and 
where you will be thinking, brooding, working 
yourself up — you poor excitable child — into a 
fever." 

" I cannot help it," broke in Ivy ; "I miist 
see her first alone. I can feel for her as well 
as for myself, and she always writes' that her 
heart too is weak — indeed it was for that reason 
that she could not come when they were ill, 
either to Cecil, or to my mother. And so much 
has happened since last we parted — and — and,'* 
speaking with difficulty, because of the tears 
which choked her voice, " I cannot, notwith- 
standing all that she has done against me, 
forget that we are sisters. No — no, do not 
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stop me ; I know all that you would say, and 
that you too are anxious -" 

" God knows I am ! I think — indeed I know 
that you are wrong, my darling ; that you are 
making a mountain of a molehill, and allowing 
a purely imaginary obstacle to come between 
us and — may I not say — happiness ? It is 
absurd, indeed it is, to care as you do about 
this matter. Who, in their senses, would be- 
lieve that " 

" Ah ! do not repeat the horrible words ! 
They work up my angry feelings against 
Gussie, and remind me that my mother, who 
should have known me better, believed the lie, 
and was left to die in her belief. I dare not 
hope that my sister will confess the falsehood, 
but until she does, the cloud will be here," 
touching her breist lightly with her hand, " on 
heart and brain and life, withering and blight- 
ing all that would otherwise be bright and 
blessed." 

She left him as she spoke the words which, 
deep as was his own anxiety, and heartfelt his 
sympathy with her, nevertheless sent a thrill of 
joy through his breast For to what manner of 
happiness, save to a life with hinty did her 
speech apply ? And the true-hearted sailor, as 
he turned away, fervently bade God bless her 
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for the thought. " Only," he said to himself 
•* let us two once be in the same boat together^ 
and winter and rough weather shall be by my 
tender love known in her life no more." Never 
again — no, never, never again — he vowed should 
winds of heaven visit her dear face too roughly 
—never again should clouds be allowed to 
gather over the head of his beloved one ! It 
was thus that in the fulness of his love, and 
with the presumption of a man unused to 
earthly trials, that Lucius Dormer mentally in- 
voked, in behalf of the woman he adored^ 
blessings which only One above can bestow^ 
whilst she, with cheeks alternately pale and 
flushed, was striving, to the best of her ability^ 
to subdue the emotion which the expected in- 
terview with Gussie stirred painfully in her 
heart 

At last it came — that sound of wheels, wished 
for, yet dreaded, which proclaimed the near 
approach of the travellers, and Ivy, as she 
listened, pressed her hand upon her heart to 
still its beatings, for, as she had said to Lucius, 
so much had happened since she and Gussie 
had last bidden each other farewell, and memo- 
ries of the loved and lost were crowding in 
painful vividness upon her brain. 

Orders had been given that Mrs. Beeton 
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should be shown at once to Lady Evelyn's 
room, and, therefore, but a short time, long as 
it seemed to Ivy, elapsed, before Gussie s some- 
what heavy footfall — for that young matron 
possessed the somewhat questionable merit of 
never seeking to improve upon nature — 
made itself very distinctly heard upon the 
stairs. 

The first glimpse which Ivy caught of the 
stolidly handsome, but thoroughly expressionless 
face, caused her to feel convinced that she need 
expect no responsive heart expansion — no ex- 
pression of repentance or of sorrow from her 
sister, and, therefore, she was scarcely surprised 
when, in her plain, matter-of-fact fashion, and 
without either a momentary change of colour or 
the trembling of an eyelash, the latter said 
composedly : 

" The best thing we can do. Ivy, is to begin 
talking to each other as if we had parted a week 
ago. What is the use of going back to the 
past ? Besides, I want to show you my noble 
boys. I conclude that yours is quite well T 

And then, without even waiting for an answer, 
this singular specimen of her sex went off at 
score on her own concerns, on the perfections 
of her children, and even on the extraordinary 
merits of an especial young woman who had now 
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been for some months attached to the service 
of Mrs. Beeton's interesting brood. 

" Her parents were really well-born, but they 
were unfortunate, and so Amelia has to go out 
as a kind of servant. We were lucky in finding 
her ; for Conrad's children (as I have told you, 
his ancestors were noble, and he ought to be a 
Baronet) could not be left in charge of any one 
but a lady." 

By the time that this climax was reached. 
Ivy, feeling rather ashamed of having wasted 
so much emotion upon a stone, had thoroughly 
recovered herself, so much so, indeed, as to be 
able to study, as, indeed, she had often done 
before, the wondrous anomaly of her sister's 
character. Intense pride, not one particle of 
which (excepting in the very unlikely event of 
her being able, like the mouse in the fable, to be 
of essential service to the lion, her master) was in 
herself ; whilst a capacity for adoration, which in 
her breast, the passions both of love and fear had 
been found equally capable of exciting, were 
amongst the component parts of Gussie's 
idiosyncrasy that most excited her sister's 
wonder ; nor could she conceal from herself the 
fact that a mind — weak as was that of her sister's 
— could not be expected to contain at one and 
the same time more than these two engrossing 
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passions. The conviction that so It was having 
been speedily arrived at, Ivy, wearied of the 
boastings with which her guest had been, during 
the space of half an hour, irritating her ears, 
turned her attention to the travelling costume 
which, ill-made, scanty, and composed, as was 
usually the case, of poor materials, was worn by 
her sister. Now Gussie's denial (as Ivy, without 
due consideration, both called and thought it) 
in the matter of wearing shabby clothes had 
always, in days gone by, excited Lady Evelyn's 
warmest admiration ; of late, however, she had 
opened her eyes to the truth that other motives 
than purely self-sacrificing ones might be at the 
bottom of Gussie's well-worn alpacas and cotton 
velvet mantles, and the homage paid by her to 
Mrs. Beeton's "sweetness of disposition" had 
become in consequence less willingly offered. 

But, for all that this was so, she who, in the 
presence of her less well-born next of kin, 
shunned her title, and hated to be addressed by 
it, could not endure that her own and only 
sister should, by her side, produce an appearance 
so inferior to her own ; she, therefore, set herself 
to work to remedy, with as little expense to 
Gussie's amour propre as possible, the evil. 

" How well you are looking !" she, in her 
pretty caressing way, remarked. " But, Gussie, 
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you have been, I see, as usual, spending all the 
money upon Conrad, leaving yourself with 
nothing commonly respectable to put on. Is it 
not true ? Confess, and say whether you are 
too proud to wear — to accept, I mean — a dress 
of mine, which, because it is too large for me, 
I have hardly worn ? You see, a gentleman — 
but how absurd I am ! Why cannot I at once 
say that it is Captain Dormer who dines here 
to-day, and who I want to see you looking your 
best. He is staying at Ross Combe, and is a 
dear friend of us all, and especially of Jerry's. 
And now I will ring for Saunders, and you shall 
see the dress, after which we will go downstairs, 
and you shall have some tea. "Oh, by the 
way," as if struck by a sudden thought, "Arthur 
Cuthbert is coming to dinner, with, perhaps, his 
mother. Such a handsome old lady, and so 

proud of her son '' 

" Did your ladyship ring for me ?" said a 
quiet voice — the voice of " Miss Saunders," the 
waiting-maid, who had promptly answered "her 
lady's " bell, and who, after the manner of some 
of her class, was ''looking superior down" 
upon the "ill-got-up poor thing," the de« 
fects in whose costume were about — at this 
smartly-dressed young person's expense — to be 
remedied. 
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" How d'ye do, Saunders ?'' said Mrs. Beeton 
condescendingly, for the addressing in her pre- 
sence of Ivy as "Milady" had the invariable 
effect of bringing on a fit both of inward and out- 
ward boasting, quoad Conrad's, claims to the 
honours of the peerage — claims which Miss 
Saunders evidently ignored, for her response was, 
in its supercilious stiffness, worthy of the most 
underbred fine lady who ever undertook by in- 
solence to put down presumption. Gussie, on 
whom the demonstration was not thrown away, 
bit her lip hard. At that moment — so fatal a 
moral blood-poisoner has been from the days of 
Cain the passion of envy — she almost hated her 
sister, and never had that sister been further 
from obtaining the greatest boon which in life 
she craved than whilst Saunders, mute and dig- 
nified, was fitting to Mrs. Beeton's shape the 
rich silk dress, and arranging the fall of the 
valuable lace with which it was Ivy's pleasure 
to adorn her guest Truly, as the latter had 
more than once sadly thought, her power, as 
well as her willingness to give were amongst 
the blessings which Gussie, even whilst she 
profited by them, could not find it in her to 
forgive. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVI. 



'* I was dreadfully alive to nervous terrors." 

Charles Lamb. 



" Yes, she is handsome, certainly ; but it is a 
face that I could never either like or trust. 
Those thin lips are to me — but no ! I won't say 
what I was going to say." 

** Ah 1 but do. You woul^ not say anything 
very bad of my sister." 

" But could I not, sister though she is, of 
your covert enemy, and my own ? Ah, Ivy, 
my precious one ! when I think " 

" Then do not think — at least not if thinking 
makes you, as it does me too often, feel wicked 
and revengeful, and prone to exaggerate often 
fancied wrongs. In short, as King David de- 
scribed a bad state of mind, ' altogether abomin- 
able.' " 

Lady Evelyn, as she uttered this ugly- 
sounding word, was seated at the piano, and, 
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whilst Lucius Dormer, "like the grand old 
gardener " of ancient days, '^ hung over her en- 
amoured," she struck from time to time, and as 
if mechanically, a harmonious and sotto voce 
chord. Anything more utterly at variance than 
the " thing " she looked, and the adjective she 
had chosen to apply to herself could scarcely 
be conceived, and Lucius Dormer, as the dewy, 
carnation-hued lips smiled up into his face, 
whispered to her, in prettily-turned, tender 
words, that so it was. 

It is the evening of Gussie's first day at 
Ross Combe, and in the drawing-room, with 
its three door-windows having entrance upon 
the upper terrace — a drawing-room which, by 
Ivy's good taste, had been made the perfection 
of prettiness and comfort — those who had been 
enjoying {tant bien que maly for the materials of 
which the party was formed were not the most 
congruous that could be brought together) a 
dinner which poor Gussie, whose normal share 
of. this world's "good things" was not con- 
siderable, thought delicious, are assembled. 
The room, or rather, as it might almost be 
called, roomSy seeing that in the middle thereof, 
and where once there had been a real division, 
light marble pillars break at well-nigh regular 
intervals the continuous view of the gallery-like- 
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proportioned apartment, contains no lack of 
conveniently snug nooks and corners. Card- 
playing " age " and " spooning " lovers would 
have had no difficulty in suiting themselves 
with " mete spots for recreation ;" but seeing 
that, in the present instance, the guests are 
neither numerous nor especially desirous of pri- 
vacy, the eyes of all present may, if their owners 
so choose, be engaged upon their neighbours' 
looks and deeds. The nearest to the recess in 
which stands the grand piano are four persons 
whose mental energies are, or at least ought to 
be, fixed upon the rubber of short whist which 
Lord Haroldwood's confidential medical adviser 
has prescribed for him as a nightly <2j;^A-sedative. 
The four occupied with the game consist of the 
master of the house, Mrs. Bransby, Gussie, and 
Arthur Cuthbert Captain Beeton is seated 
apart, the broad columns of the Times news- 
paper making a rampart between his face and 
those of his fellow-guests around him ; whilst 
his wife (one of whose characteristics it is both 
to feel and to display intense eagerness when 
engaged in " making " up a rubber, has neither 
eyes nor ears for aught save the fortunes of the 
game. 

By her side, so close as to touch her, stands with 
his hand upon the back of her chair, her brother 
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Jerry. A tall fellow now, as I have said, is the 
young Viscount, and looking older than his 
years. Late dining is not considered advisable 
in his case, and therefore it is only since the 
** company's" return from the dining-room that 
he has joined the family " circle." 

Lord Haroldwood, as he takes his place on 
the rug near to which Jerry is occupied with a 
book, passes his hand over the boy's golden 
curls caressingly, saying, as he does so : 

"Well, my man, and how goes on the 
Greek ?" 

Contrary to his wont, Jerry draws back 
crossly from his father s touch, whilst a scowl 
takes the place of his usual sunny and light- 
hearted smile. 

" Don't," he angrily says, and Lord Harold- 
wood, feeling snubbed and disappointed, abstains 
— whilst stirring the coffee which has just been 
handed to him— from further questioning. 

" But where, in the meantime, are Ivy's 
usually so watchful eyes and ears ? Where is 
the vigilance, so loving and so needful, which it 
is her habit, as regards her brother, to keep 
ever and always faithfully ? From long and 
painful experience she is well aware that irrita- 
bility of temper is the surest of all signs that a 
''coming event" (one which she dreads with 
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well-nigh as much terror as when, a frightened 
child, she breathed passionate prayers for 
death rather than the endurance of that which 
made her life at home so miserable) is nigh at 
hand. The " shadow before," id est the cloud 
on her boy's countenance, has been cast, and 
the changed sullen voice has told its tale, yet 
— absorbed as she is in the lover who has 
already taken his place beside her at the piano 
— Ivy has neither seen the one nor heard the 
other ! 

Softly, under Lady Evelyn's practised fingers, 
the full yet muffled chords break at intervals on 
the ear. At] the whist-table, silence, as becomes 
the majesty of the ** King of Games," is kept 
almost inviolate, for Lord Haroldwood is a 
severe player, one who, like Mrs. Battle, " sat 
bolt upright," never making a revoke, and 
always exacting, when one was made by his op- 
ponents, the forfeiture which he had a right to 
claim. And Gussie, flushed and eager, for they 
are playing sixpenny points, and luck is begin- 
ning to go against her and her silent partner, 
also holds her person erect No one at the 
table, you may be sure of that, shall have the 
chance to catch a glimpse of her trump corner ; 
she is no " cheat," she would tell you, but if 
people are stupid enough to show their cards, 
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they must take the consequences, she cannot 
always be keeping her eyes turned away from 
her neighbour's hands. Arthur Cuthbert, who 
plays well, and is as usual, quietly well satisfied 
with his skill, plays solemnly, yet briskly. He 
prides himself on the power which he possesses 
of making up his mind rapidly, his card there- 
fore is always ready, to the frequent discomfiture 
of Mrs. Bransby, whose ideas of whist are limited, 
and who often finds it necessary to consult Lord 
Haroldwood's countenance previously to slowly 
and reluctantly drawing forth the card which 
may make or mar their fortunes. 

Lucius Dormer, resting his shoulders against 
the wall, his attitude one (a fact of which he is 
wholly unconscious) of careless grace, has for a 
few moments been watching Gussie's face, whilst 
an interested but nevertheless vexed expression 
is plainly visible on his own. 

" How utterly unlike she is to you," he mur- 
murs at length. " There is craft in the expres- 
sion of her lips, whereas yours — " 

" Happen to be of the shape, and size, and 
colour which suits your taste," smiles Ivy, cover- 
ing the words with an improvised accompani- 
ment from " La Belle H61ene ;" " but Captain 
Dormer — " 

** Captain Dormer T in a reproachful voice, to 
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which Ivy responds with another of her winning 
smiles. 

" Well then, ', Lucius,' let it be," she says 
playfully; " and as I was going to remark again, 
I will not have you speak unkindly of my sister. 
Nature intended her for the best of the good — 
for a creature far better indeed than I am, but 
a something — one * little rift' — an injury — what- 
ever it might be, which was done long years 
ago — as I once before hinted to you — by a fall, 
thought nothing of, as I have often heard my 
mother say at the time, has made her what she 
is—" 

" I can understand thaty and also that dul- 
ness of intellect was only too likely to be the 
consequence of such an accident, but your 
sister is not dull — look at her countenance now 
— look at the — '' 

But almost before. In obedience to his wish. 
Ivy could raise her eyes, a cry — the cry which, 
as I have said before, can never, when it has 
been once heard, be forgotten — rang through 
the room, and in another moment all was noise, 
confusion, bell-ringing, and affright. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVII. 

" When the scourge 
Inexorable, and the torturing hour, 
Calls us to penance." 

Milton. 

He has fallen — the hapless boy — heavily across 
Gussie's knees, and lies wrapt as in fearful con- 
vulsions, with blood and foam issuing from his 
writhinor lips ; he clings to her, bearing her with 
him to the ground. Help is, of course, at hand 
— judicious help, for practice had made poor 
Ivy nearly perfect in the management of the 
epileptic — and soon all has been done that can 
be done; Jerry is carried to his room, and 
Gussie, whose husband had taken the earliest 
opportunity to leave the room, is sobbing in her 
own apartment, and Mrs. Rix, the old house- 
keeper, who had been nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury in the family, is, whilst bathing the sufferer s 
forehead with eau de cologne, using her tongue 
without stint or measure in praise of the "sweetest 
lady" who ever " walked the earth." 
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** She'll be mortal vexed, 'm, will milady," the 
worthy woman is saying, " that it should have 
'appened so unfortunate ; but / say as things is 
better as they are. It's as well you should 
know a little of what your sister went through 
so long for you. She never oughtenter 'ave 
been allowed to ; but there ! she was made ta 
sleep in the same room, and, I b'Heve, used to 
spend half her nights, poor little dear, in her 
night-shift, she was that frightened to be alone 
with you, outside the nursery. She wouldn't 
have you know what was really the matter, and, 
but for her, you'd have taken a medicine which 
the doctor ordered, and which would have 
turned you the ugliest of blues. She's clever, 
you know, is milady, and she knew by the pre- 
scription what the physic would do, and spoke 
in time. Oh ! but she's been a good sister to 
you ; for I've heard say as the Cap'n was that 
angry when he knew of your affliction as never 
was. He wouldn't live with you, not he ; least- 
ways, not if her ladyship wouldn't be in the 
house as well ; so she went, bless her dear face, 
but the doctors do think, and so do I, that what 
with you, 'm, then, and Lord Dulwich now, 
your sister's had about enough of it." 

" But did I always use to look like that ?" asks 
Gussie, who has been so thoroughly cowed and 
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frightened by the sight she has just witnessed, 
that humility and repentance are rapidly follow- 
ing in the track of fear. 

" Indeed, 'm, you did, and worse still, if I may 
be allowed to say so ; and that restless and ill- 
tempered, both afore and after, that I wonder 
milady wasn't frightened out of her life." 

*' But — " begins Gussie, hesitating and trem- 
bling, for she is terribly afraid of Death, and 
with that mighty, unseen Power it seems to her 
that she has just made close and terrible ac- 
quaintance. She dreads tremblingly to be alone, 
and dismal and soul-harrowing though Mrs. 
Rix's subjects of conversation are, she, rather 
than be left to her own dismal thoughts, and 
torturing visions of the past, and also for the 
reason that she has a very important question 
to ask of her companion, has refrained either 
from interrupting or dismissing her. ''But,'' 
she says, " I so wish, Rix, that you would tell 
me something that^ " 

" Not about the fits, my dear," breaks in the 
garrulous old woman, who has already poured 
forth all the information on that score which 
she has it in her power to give. " Milady 
wouldn't be best pleased if I was to say any- 
think anyways about them.'* 

"Oh, but it isn't that, exactly!" and then, 
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lowering her voice to an awe-stricken whisper, 
the poor, frightened woman continues : " Is it in 
those kind of fits that people die ? Suddenly, I 
mean, without having any time to be sorry, or 
to say anything that they have wanted to say. 
Might I have died in that way" — shuddering — 
" or if — if — I should be ill again — or that — Oh ! 
Rix, I cannot bear to think of it, and I must 
see Ivy — poor darling Ivy ! I never knew till 
now, all that she had done and suffered for me, 
and if I should die before " 

" Before what ? Now, 'm, for goodness gracious 
sake, don't you begin to fret. There's enough of 
troubles as the Lord sends, without our making 
it wuss for ourselves. In coorse we must all 
die, and if we've got anythink on our minds, it s 
best to roll it to the door of the sepulchre before 
we comes to be laid in it, but " 

"Oh! Rix, please say no more, but go to 
Ivy at once. Don't stay, mind, but say I want 
her. I have something to say, tell her, before I 
am taken ill, and die 1 For I shall die, I know 
I shall, if I ever look like Jerry again. Oh! I 
cannot bear to think of it ! his rolling eyes, his 
horrible colour, and how he struggled and clung 
to me !" And the terrified creature closed her 
eyes, as though to shut out the terrible sight 
with which her imagination was haunted. 
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" Well, well, don't think of it, my dear ; but if 
you can't help it, only let it be to feel thankful 
to her ladyship, who has been, if ever there was 
one, an angel in the house to you." 

An " angel in the house !" This is what Rix, 
who is not cognizant of a hundredth, part of the 

« 

benefits which Ivy had heaped upon her sister, 
has just called the mistress she has been sent to 
seek. An " angel in the house !" and Gussie, as 
she repeats the words, feels the old, tender love 
return in fullest force, the while she asks herself 
the quickly-answered question, "What can I 
do to show how much I love her ?" 

Mrs. Rix's step has only just ceased to sound 
along the corridor, when, by one of those freaks 
of memory for which there is no accounting, the 
lines on Truth which that honestest of true- 
hearted gentlemen, George Herbert, of Cher- 
bury, wrote many a long year ago, shot sud-^ 
denly across the culprit's brain : 

" Dare to be true, nothing can need a lie ; 
A fault which needs it most grows two thereby.*' 

" I will be true to Ivy," the repentant sinner 
said to herself; " in return for all she has endured 
for me, I will go through this most terrible 
humiliation;" and having so resolved, she lies 
tossing and sobbing upon the couch, to which 
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a pair of strong and willing arms — Lucius 
Dormer's, to wit — had carried her. 

In a few minutes, Ivy, looking deadly pale, 
a paleness that is only relieved by two patches 
of red, one on either cheek, comes slowly 
into the room. 

" He is better," she says gently. " It was 
my fault his having been ill, poor darling! in the 
room. I ought to have watched him better." 

The sight of her agitated face — it is just pos- 
sible that some chord untouched for many a 
day of memory was awakened by it — finished 
the work which fear and keen remorse for 
past treachery had begun, for Gussie, springing 
from the couch, flings herself upon her knees 
before the object of her earliest, fondest love. 

" My sister ! oh, my sister 1" she sobs forth ; 
*^ can you — will you forgive me ? I have been 
false— untrue " 

" Hush, hush ! you need not tell me," Ivy, as 
she gently smooths the penitent's dark braided 
hair, whispers. " I was sure you would be true 
at last. You could not quite forget the old, 
old days, dear, when " 

" When I was happy because you made me 
so, whilst you '' 

" Ah! I was a coward then, dear, and forsook 
you. Later " 
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*' Later, you came to my rescue. You suf- 
fered for me more than I could have endured, 
and lived. Thanks to you, my babies and I 



were " 



" Dear Gussie !" smiled Ivy, " do not lay all 
God's good blessings which you have enjoyed, 
to my account." 

" Ah, but I do ! and in return — ^what demon 
took possession of me I know not — but I said 
to our mother words which were utterly untrue, 
and, what was worse, I told you that Conrad 
had been one with me in the wicked tale." 

" Well, well, dearest, let bygones be bygones. 
We will say nothing about Conrad ; he never 
knew '' 

"Of the imaginary conversation which I 
wrote I Thank God and you for that He 
would kill me, I really believe, if he were to 
know it. And you — how false you must have 
thought me, and how stupid !" 

"Stupid, dear Gussie ! And why?" 

"Ah! because Sir Edward must have been told 
the reason why you rushed off so frantically to 
Dalton's Court ; and Conrad, of course, always 
knew it, and also that Sir Edward would never, 
even if he could have intended that paltry sum to 
be given to us, have bestowed a present upon the 
man who had behaved so before us both." 

VOL. III. 56 
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Broken by many sobs came these painfully- 
uttered words from Gussie's lips, and as she 
ends her speech by saying, in piteous accents : 
'* Oh ! my husband ! my noble-hearted hus- 
band! how could I couple such a name and 
nature with a lie!" she rests her head upon 
her sister's lap, and weeps the bitter tears of 
repentance and regret 

For a few minutes there is silence between 
them, and then Ivy, moved by an inward 
prompting which bids her take advantage of 
the occasion, says in her low, persuasive 
voice : 

" And Arthur ? Gussie, I have sometimes 
fancied that he, too, was so credulous as to be- 
lieve this tale " 

*' Which I never told him ! As I hope for 
mercy, Ivy, it is true ! I have been wicked, 
envious — envious of your rank, your cleverness, 
your — well, the rich marriage you were going 
to make ; but I never said to Arthur Cuthbert 
what I did to mother. I never " 

" That is enough, dear !" Ivy, with a sigh, 
breaks in, for though she could never be 
Arthur Cuthbert's wife, still to have no such 
secret as this between her and one whom she 
still respects, and to feel assured that in his 
mind no rankling belief in her unworthiness 
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remains, would have not only been in itself a 
source of pleasure to her, but would have re- 
moved the obstacle — a purely self-created and 
imaginary one — ^but still a barrier, hard as ada- 
mant and high as prison walls, between herself 
and Lucius. " I conclude," she continues after a 
pause, *' that I shall now never learn the true 
reason for his treatment of me — ^never hear him 
unsay the words which separated us for ever." 
Her voice trembles as she says the words, 
and the tears which will force their way to her 
eyelids, shame her woman's pride, as she strives 
to conceal her agitation. 

The sight is too much for Gussie's softened 
heart, and throwing her arms round her sister's 
neck, she exclaims with eager haste : 

. " But you shall learn it, Ivy, and he shall be 
told by me the whole entire truth, which is 
simply this, namely, that he having been by 
chance in the small library behind the portiere^ 
overheard what I said to our mother about Sir 
Edward." 

" Heard you tell my mother that I had ap- 
propriated a wretched little sum of money which 
belonged to you. — Go on," Ivy, speaking with 
unnatural calmness, sajrs. 

*' Oh, Ivy, you will kill me if you put it in 
that way." 

56—2 
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•' But in what other way can it be put, dear? 
besides, I wish so much — oh ! you do not know- 
how much — to hear the whole. So please, and 
if you love me, finish." 

"Well, he heard — ^this he told me afterwards — 
those few words, and was hurrying away, when 
the door — you remember that it had a tiresome 
way of locking itself sometimes — would not 
open, and he had to try and try, whilst all the 
while I was making my mother vow that she 
would repeat to no mortal being what I had 
said." 

"Well, I begin to understand — but finish, 
please." 

"Well," drawing a long breath, "as soon 
afterwards as he could, he came to me, told me 
what he had overheard, and that he considered 
it a point of honour not, without my consent, 
to speak of what had passed to any soul that 
lived. Only, and oh! Ivy, he did look so 
anxious and so miserable, and how happy he 
will be when he learns the truth, and that you 
are worthy to be his wife ; he pressed so hard 
to know if it was true ! And what could I an- 
swer but that it was ? He had just heard me 
say so to poor mamma, and I could not tell a 
different story then. Now could I ?" 

For a moment Ivy gazes at her fixedly ; a 
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moment during which the memory of as sharp 
a pain as ever withered love and wounded 
pride inflicted upon human heart comes back to 
her, kindling such a flame of. wrath within as 
rarely had visited that tender breast before. 
But it is only for a moment ; Ivy has learned by 
many a sharp and bitter lesson, how hard as 
well as how necessary a duty it is to put a bridle 
on the tongue, and to abstain from uttering the 
grievous words which stir up anger. Much has 
she yet to conquer, and many a battle to fight 
with her hot temper, her proud spirit, and her 
keen sense of injustice, before the day is won 
and she (no longer impulsive, no longer ready 
to take offence, no longer with " soul in arms," 
eager for the setting to rights of wrongs which 
but for "zeal," that most dangerous of human in- 
centive, might never have assumed the propor- 
tions of a "plague-spot") may be considered 
worthy to take her place among the " peace- 
makers," with the children of our Father who is 
in heaven. 

But for her own long probation, Ivy might, 
to her repentant sister, have said words calcu- 
lated to quench in that sister's breast the 
"smoking flax," and check the stream of con- 
fession that was ready to flow from her lips : 
the thought that so it might be had possibly — 
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for where is absolute singleness of motive to be 
found ? — some weight in prompting the soft 
answer with which she responded to Gussie's 
somewhat singular (under the circumstances) 
question. 

" I can understand your being taken aback, 
as one so often is, and not knowing what to 
say," she answers, and then, struck by the frivo- 
lous sound of the reply in a case where the 
whole of her future life is concerned, she feels 
sick at heart, through the fear that her careless 
seeming words may help to set at rest the qualms 
of Gussie^s usually not very troublesome con- 
science. 

But happily no such result follows. Mrs. 
Beeton is ready, eager even, so impressed are 
her nerves, and consequently her feelings, by 
the sight she has witnessed, and the truths 
which she has learned, to make such amends 
as lie in her power to the sister she has 
wronged. 

" I will write that it was all untrue," she says 
falteringly, and with perhaps some natural 
bitterness, " and you can show it to all whom 
you please to expose me to, but not to Conrad I 
Not to my brave, good, noble husband, into 
whose head it is so utterly impossible that such 
a thought should have entered. You will spare 
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me thisy Ivy ? You will not allow him to think 
me mean, and ungrateful, and false ?" 

And Ivy, as will readily be believed, did pro- 
mise that, as regarded Gussie and her husband, 
she would continue so to act as best to preserve 
to the former the good opinion of her idol. 
Then the, to Lady Evelyn, vitally important 
confession was drawn up and signed, she re- 
serving to herself the choice as to the when and 
where she would, to the two men who were 
cognizant of her long and humiliating trial, dis- 
close, the fact that Mrs. Beeton had been at last 
brought to a sense of the error of her ways. 

" I shall say nothing till you have left us ; not 
a word, and Gussie, don't think I shall be wishing 
you to go. Now I know that it is all right, I 
shall rest satisfied for awhile at least. But 
ah me! To think that she, my mother, my 
dear mother, can never — " 

* " Don't say never ! Never is a long day," and 
Gussie, who is much more conversant with 
household words than she is prolific in original 
ideas, strokes her sister's hand as she gives 
voice, somewhat sententiously, to one of her 
favourite aphorisms. Already, as Ivy can per- 
ceive, a certain feeling of superiority — a sense 
that the situations are reversed, and that the 
delinquent has, by making her painful confession. 
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become the benefactress instead of the debtor 
of her sister, is entering into Gussie s brain, and 
working mischief there. 

" Never is a long day," she, with a kind of 
jerking cheerfulness, which is not without a 
shade of patronage, continues, "and. I dare say- 
that pdor mother knows all about it now. Don't 
cry, dear, and to-morrow we will try, won't we ? 
to forget it all. There, that's right," soothing 
her sister as she would a sobbing child. " I 
suppose it's time to go to bed. O yes ! Eleven 
o'clock, I declare ! And I dare say my naughty- 
Conrad is in the smoking-room still. How 
handsome he looked, did not he, this evening ? 
You cannot think how pleasant it is to feel, 
wherever one goes, that he is sure to be the 
best-looking man in the room, as well as the 
most well-bred-looking." 

To this singular remark what response could 
Ivy, who, like the rest of the world, considered 
Conrad to be decidedly plain of "person, make ? 
Simply none; but she could, and did compli- 
ment her sister upon the wondrous wifely devo- 
tion which no harshness could lessen, no amount 
of open admiration for other daughters of Eve 
than the especial one in whose charms his eyes 
should alone see beauty, had the power to 
alienate. 
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"He deserves it all," Gussie enthusiastically 
exclaims, and Ivy, wondering whether, could this 
worshipping wife have overheard the whisper 
which sent her, Ivy, flying to the protection 
of Dalton's Court, she would still continue to 
speak of her husband as of a Bayard, sans peur 
et sans reproche^ cannot quite conceal the smile 
that hovers about her lips. 

After this, "Good-nights*' were exchanged, 
and Ivy, carrying away her precious " lines," 
returns to the room which scarcely a short half- 
hour before, she had, at Gussie's summons^ 
left. 

A pretty sitting-room it is, looking south, 
and full of books suited to Jerry's age, for it is 
here that the curate of the parish ekes out a 
slender income by devoting a few hours daily 
to the boy's instruction, and here, too, that Ivy, 
at periods when his malady constrains the poor 
little fellow to remain in quiet and seclusion,, 
aids him to pass, in comparative cheerfulness, 
hours which but for her would have been long 
indeed. The room is contiguous to, and opens 
into his sleeping chamber, through the unclosed 
door of which Lady Evelyn can see that her 
patient is sleeping quietly, whilst the faithful 
Rix is keeping watch beside him. Then, glad 
to snatch a few moments' solitude and quiet,. 
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the wearied but thankful woman draws a low 
j)rie-dieu to the open window, and whilst look- 
ing out upon the countless stars, begins to 
think. 

She had attained her end. Gussie, over 
whose impenitent heart she had so mourned, 
and whom she had never seen join in the most 
sacred of all the Church's rites without a shudder 
{on her account) of fear, had " confessed her 
wickedness and been sorry for her sin," and 
yet, now that the " rough place had been made 
plain, and the crooked straight," she almost 
wondered at herself in that the matter had so 
long and so sorely troubled her. As Lucius, 
looking at it with the composure of a broad, 
deep, mind — a mind unruffled as are shallow 
streams by passing breezes — had more than 
once said to her, she ought to have deemed the 
charge to be alike too preposterous and too 
contemptibly trivial for it either to have gained 
undue possession of her mind, or to have been 
permitted to affect the purposes of her life ; but 
Ivy, as we have seen, was no philosopher. The 
evil qualities which in others she most loathed 
were love of money, selfishness, and lack of 
honour. Of all these she had (to say nothing 
of the dirty deed itself) been accused, and he — 
the man to whom she was bound by ties of 
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relationship, as well as by a promise to be 
his, had, on the strength of a secret accusa- 
tion, cast her off, insulted, and abandoned her ! 
Can we wonder that she had been wroth, and 
that, 'like an incubus, odious and oppressive, 
the wrong had embittered every hour of her 
day? 

" Trahit sua quemque voluptas." 

Through her prejudices and propensities had 
Ivy's ideas and judgments been — as may be 
said of many another woman — influenced and 
led. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 

" None without hope can love the brightest fair, 
But Love can hope where reason would despair." 

Lyttelton. 

The Beetons remained nearly three weeks at 
Ross Combe, and during the whole of that 
period, Gussie's contentment with herself and 
with all belonging to her was a patent fact, and 
one which confirmed Ivy in the belief that her 
sister's mind was to the full as incapable of re- 
taining any lasting impression as was her heart 
of the power of feeling that intensity of affection 
which, during the larger portion of her own 
short life, had proved to her as fruitful a source 
of sorrow as of joy. 

Gussietook her l^ave at last, and Lady Evelyn,, 
who had been true to her promise of not (until 
after that event) saying aught concerning the 
confession which fear and a tardy sense of grati- 
tude had wrung from the departing visitor, saw 
her drive away without regret. 
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During the visit she had seen, after the first 
few days, nothing of Lucius Dormer. He, 
having at the request of an elder and invalid 
brother to whom he was greatly attached, 
abandoned a profession which held out to him 
no hopes of advancement, was staying at Ran- 
dall Mount (Sir Capel Dormer's seat in the 
north of England), giving, and therefore re- 
ceiving pleasure. Ivy, when she had (subject 
to certain conditions) accepted him as her future 
husband, had done so In utter ignorance of the 
far higher position to which it was more than 
probable that, owing to his elder brother's state 
of health, he would one day be raised. She 
had appreciated him for what he was^ and not 
for what he hady or for what he might eventu- 
ally possess ; nor was Lucius capable of trading 
— after the " world's " well-known fashion — on 
any advantage which might be in store for him. 
He loved the brother, through whose death 
alone he would become rich and titled, with 
too true and deep an affection for the prospect 
of worldly advantage for himself not to be one 
which he chased as eagerly from his thoughts 
as from his conversation. Ivy was aware that 
he was the brother next in years to Sir Capel ; 
but of the chances for and against the baronet 
continuing to remain a bachelor, she knew no 
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more than did the last christened baby in Wood- 
ross parish church. 

But although the old house was not brightened 
by the sailor-captain's presence, and his joyous 
laugh was not heard ringing out (a proof of the 
genuine light- heartedness of the man) through 
the quaint, broad corridors, and the echoing, 
poorly-furnished rooms, which, to Ivy's thinking, 
looked empty and dull without him, Ross Combe 
had not been without its visitors. Arthur 
Cuthbert, who had been seldom, for many 
weeks at a time, absent from the cottage, was 
to be far more frequently met with at the " big 
house" than in the little sitting-room in which 
his mother, whilst plying her busy knitting- 
needles, was ever and always building, with a 
hopeful heart, casdes for her "boy;" and of 
these castles you may rest assured that Lady 
Evelyn was the chief foundation-stone ; for the 
sanguine old lady, nothing doubting the absolute 
perfections of her son, had ceased to imagine 
the bare possibility of his failure — a belief in 
which he, beguiled alike by the " wish that was 
father to the thought," and by the winning soft- 
ness, alternated with the pretty playfulness that 
was peculiar to her manner, with which Ivy in- 
variably treated him. 
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It IS the day following Gussie's departure, 
and the September sun is shining brightly on 
lawn and flower garden, on the former of which 
Arthur Cuthbert, together with Nellie Bransby 
and Jerry, are preparing to commence, with the 
assistance of Mr. Wells, the curate, a game at 
out-of-door tennis. Mr. Cuthbert is slightly 
what is called "put out." He had made up his 
mind (and when he had so done, he disliked that 
circumstances should unimke it) to come that 
day to a clear understanding with his cousin — 
the fair woman si^hom he doubted not would ere 
long be his wife. He had, from motives which 
he did hot particularly care to analyse, waited for, 
previous to making assurance doubly sure, the 
departure of Mrs. Beeton,but that desirable event 
once consummated (and he had watched from 
his mother's window the exeunt of the family), 
he had, soon after eleven o'clock had struck, gone 
forth, a sanguine wooer, to whisper into his lady's 
ear his version of the old exhaustless theme. 

Through the little lichen-covered gate — past 
the square deep pond, covered with self-planted 
water lilies — on, ^ilong the narrow causeway that 
divides the smaller piece of water from the 
upper, which is called by those who wish to 
raise its dignity, a lake — Arthur, his heart full 
to overflowing of the blissful thought that the 
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time when he would clasp his treasure to his 
breast is near at hand, wends his onward way. 
With the quick, firm step of vigorous manhood 
he has sprung up the rustic steps which lead 
to the uppermost terrace, but scarcely has he 
finished the ascent, when the sound of many 
voices, laughing ones too, which makes the 
matter worse, grates disagreeably on his ear. 
It comes from the direction of the tennis-lawn, 
so that the disappointed man knows beforehand 
something of what he has to expect. 

Amongst the flower-beds which dazzle the 
eye with their gorgeous shades of red, and blue, 
and purple, st ands a grey group of young, and, 
take them altogether, not ill-looking persons. 
Nellie Bransby is there, with her Rubens hat 
'* cocked" more saucily than her mother con- 
siders to be altogether discreet, upon her sunny 
head, whilst a shy young Irish girl, who is staying 
with her aunt at the Rectory, and has been invited 
to spend the day with Ellen, is looking on with 
true Hibernian eyes, and ditto mouth (the latter 
feature being decidedly faulty), at the prepara- 
tions for play which are in progress. Major 
Bransby also, Nelly's brother, is of the party, 
as are also the curate and Jerry, but Arthur 
looks in vain for the sweet face of the woman 
whom he has grown to look upon as his own. 
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They greet the new-comer, not with the 
gleeful acclamations which would have testified 
to the popularity (had it been he) of Lucius 
Dormer, but with the consideration due to 
position, fortune, and the fact that Mr. Cuthbert 
is a first-rate lawn-tennis-player; and of all those 
present, Nellie's welcome is the warmest and 
most outspoken. • 

" Oh, how nice !" she exclaims ; and then, 
turning her bright young face towards him, 
she adds eagerly, "You will play with me, 
won't you, Mr. Cuthbert? and we will beat 
them " (clapping her hands) " gloriously ! I 
mean," she, shyly correcting herself, says, ** till 
Lady Evelyn comes back. She was sent for to 
see somebody who called, but she said we were 
to be sure to begin without her." 

Which they accordingly do — Arthur, in spite 
of his disappointment, and possibly remembering 
the proverb that ce qui est cUfiri fi est pas perdu^ 
playing with, to the full, as much verve and 
energy as the rest It is more than probable, 
however, that could he have entertained the 
faintest suspicion of who the " somebody " that 
had called (a "somebody,'* moreover, who is 
slowly pacing, with his arm round Lady Eve- 
lyn's waist, under the yew-tree hedge), is, the 
strokes of the skilled tennis-player would have 
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been less fairly given, whilst his interest in 
"the capital game" which had lately come 
into vogue would very decidedly have 
flagged. 

It is nearly over, and the curate and Jerry 
have been, as Nellie had hoped would be the 
case, ''gloriously beaten," when two figures — 
those of Lucius and Lady Evelyn — ^are seen 
slowly advancing along the terrace walk. At 
sight of them Arthur Cuthbert starts visibly. 
It is not precisely fear which quickens his 
pulses, and causes the ball which he is about to 
hit, to be missed by his practised hand. He 
does not in that passing moment tell himself 
that the " fellow " walking by Ivy's side, and 
who looks so pleased and self- sustained, is one 
whose rivalship he has cause to dread ; but, 
nevertheless, there is an inward. voice which, 
like that of a bird of ill omen, croaks to him of 
coming danger. 

" I am so glad," Ivy, when she finds herself 
in the midst of the group, says, "that you 
begun to play. Ah ! there is Arthur! I know 
now, without your telling me, who has won the 
game. Perhaps, Mr. Wells," she, addressing 
the curate, adds, " you have not yet discovered 
that my cousin has his own ideas about success. 
He thinks that it is in mortals to command it'' 
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" Indeed P^ sententiously rejoins the individual 
addressed, and emphasising (a trick' that has 
become habitual to him) the second syllable of 
the word. " I hope, however, that Mr. Cuth- 
bert does not, as regards the ensuing line in 
that magnificent composition, hold an opinion so 
widely differing from that of the poet.'' 

An expression of impatience, which he hardly 
attempts to conceal, is Arthur's only response 
to this well-intended but somewhat priggishly 
expressed remark. He is, as Ivy can plainly 
see, in a state of mind the reverse of placid; 
the which being the case, she hastens to propose 
that another game, id est, a return match, should 
be commenced. 

" I am quite ready to play, if any one will 
accept me as a partner," she says gaily. 
" Arthur, what do you say ?" touching his coat- 
sleeve lightly with her ungloved hand as she 
asks the question. 

The all but contact, momentary though it is, 
sends the warm blood rushing to cheek and 
brow, and then he, angry with himself that so 
it should be, answers her playful appeal with 
less than his accustomed well-bred gentle- 
ness. 

" Many thanks ! I wish it were not so ut- 
terly out of the question ; but " 

57—2 
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" An exception to the rule, eh ?*' puts in 
Lucius, with a smile. " How about command- 
ing success ? * Where there's a will there's a 
way/ Is it not so, Miss Bransby ? and that 
ce que femme veut elle peut ? By Jove !" a 
happy laugh ringing out from a heart that was 
too full of its own happiness to have just then 
much thought for others, '* what a number of 
clever fellows seem to have said the same kind 
of thing !" 

^'Les beatix exprits se rencontrentl' Arthur, with 
the faintest suspicion of a sneer in his voice, 
suggests ; and then, approaching nearer to Ivy, 
he whispers a few words in her ear. 

" Certainly l'*" she answers aloud and calmly, 
a slightly varying colour being the sole betray- 
ing sign of her inward perturbation. Then the 
fresh game commences, but "spirit" on both 
sides is lacking, and no one is sorry when — it 
having zova^ flatly to a termination — those en- 
gaged, either as performers or spectators of 
the sport, are at liberty to go their several 
ways, and amuse themselves as best it pleases 
them. 

Whether or not it is for her own pleasure 
that, half an hour later, Lady Evelyn Rodney is 
pacing with Arthur Cuthbiert slowly to and fro, 
along what is called the " Lake Causeway," is, 
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I think, open to a doubt. They had tripped 
lightly down the broad wooden steps, fringed 
with ferns and low-growings parasitical plants 
which led to the water-level, whilst as yet no 
remarks which did not come under the head of 
" commonplace '' had passed between them ; 
but scarcely is the sheltered walk bordered with 
weeping willows, reached, when almost literally 
" out of the fulness of his heart," Arthur Cuth- 
bert's speaks. 

" How good of you to let me give you so 
much trouble," he says softly, and whilst draw- 
ing (for is he not, after all, a cousin ? and have 
not cousins privileges of which it is sometimes 
agreeable as well as expedient to take advan- 
tage?) the hand of his companion within his arm. 
Ivy^s first impulse is to withdraw her hand, but 
she thinks of poor Cecil, and refrains. Not 
for nothing had Arthur acted a brother's part 
towards that doomed and lonely invalid, for, 
while her life shall last. Ivy's heart will still 
beat true to the memory of those deeds 
of kindness, and truly (a fact of which Ar- 
thur may in after days become assured) the 
enduring friendship of a woman who is neither 
middle aged, nor plain ; who is deficient neither 
in sense nor heart, and in whose idiosyncrasy 
there exists just enough, and no more, of the 
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"spirit of coquetry" to "leaven the whole lump/* 
is often a boon dearly to be prized. 

" Don't talk of trouble ; the trouble is a plea- 
sure," she, with a poor attempt at playfulness, 
adds; and then the act not appearing after all 
so very formidable, she decides on taking that 
apparently docile animal, the " bull" of the occa- 
sion, by the horns. Sooner or later the opera- 
tion must, as well she knows, be gone through, 
and the truism which every child, trembling in 
a dentist's chair, has had to listen to — the truism, 
namely, " that the sooner it is over the better," 
comes back with the force and vividness which 
belong to early associations to her mind. 

" I am doing my best to be a good hostess, 
not with much success yet I fear," she says, 
" and I ought at this very moment to be attend- 
ing right and left to everybody " 

" The most perfect chatelaines are those who 
leave their guests to please themselves." 

" Exactly — I agree, but then they must be 
provided with something or somebody to amuse 
themselves with. There is no playing billiards 
without a table, and for men to smoke comfort- 
ably at night, there must be a smoking-room. 
Miss Jones will not find it easy to flirt if there 
is no Mr. Robinson to share in the sport, and 
how about seeing the country when the means 
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of locomotion are limited, and the rain (but that 
is happily not the case just now) threatens to 
come down in torrents ? The long and the 
short of all which is, that instead of wandering 
away from them, it is my duty to make amends, 
as far as I can, for the deficiencies of Ross 
Combe, by suggesting to my guests " 

He interrupts her with an apparent lack of 
courtesy which only the state of mental agitation 
under which he labours can excuse. 

" Pardon me," he says, " for my impatience, 
but I have waited so long, and there are mo- 
ments in a man's life in which," drawing a long 
breath in a vain endeavour to master his emo- 
tion — "a man feels that he must speak or die." 

Again would Ivy fain obtain repossession of 
her hand, but it being now closely imprisoned 
in that of her companion, she finds the attempt 
abortive. The action, which she resents as a 
liberty, rouses her pride, and she, with her blue 
eyes raised calmly to his, says with a slow frigi- 
dity which ought to have prepared him for the 
worst : 

" What is it that you have waited for ?" 

Then the man's hitherto well-controlled ex- 
citement bursts its bonds, and with passionate 
eagerness he pours forth his explanation. 

*' What I have waited for ! Is it possible 
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that you can ask me this ? Have I made any- 
secret of my love ? Ever concealed from any 
soul that breathed, my fixed determination to 
win you — the blessed prize on which my heart 
was set — for my wife ? Say, is this" (bitterly) 
"a piece of news to you? Have you failed 
through all these many months to read my 
meaning ? You should have crushed my 
hopes, should have been cold and distant, 
had you wished me to believe that the old 
sweet love was quite extinguished, and that 
I could never, even though I might strive a^ 
never man strove before, to regain the place 
which I had lost." 

" Lost from no fault of mine," Ivy in low, sad 
tones rejoins. " You cannot accuse me, Arthur, 
of want of frankness in my dealings with you. 
Please to let go my hand, and admit," as he, 
reckless and miserable, almost flings it from 
him, " that I surely have not been in fault. You 
believed, and ah ! how could you ? — the wretched 
and most improbable slander which you chanced 
to overhear, and so believing, you did that which 
separated you from me for ever." 

**For ever? Oh Ivy, think once again of 
this ; I have been so unhappy, so regretful, so 
full of wonder at myself " 

" That I can easily imagine. And now, I 
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have here to show you*' — taking a folded letter 
from her pocket — "a declaration volunteered 
by, and not extorted from Gussie, in which she 
confesses that all she said that day was false — 
a mere invention — a most cruel and unfounded 
lie — one which, for the reason that my mother 
is dead, I must be, some day, a better Christian 
than I am now, to thoroughly forgive !" 

She stops, panting, quivering with bitter 
passion, for the venom which the poisoned sting, 
so small and yet so mischievous, had left rank- 
ling in the wound, is in her moral system still. 

He sees her flush, and then grow pale again, 
as, after a few moments' pause, she continues : 

" This is terribly humbling, degrading, I may 
almost say, to both of us ; so humbling, indeed, 
that I pray of you, as the only favour you can 
render me, never again to allude to this most 
shocking episode in my life. You will promise^ 
for I have your doing so greatly at heart, seeing 
that if this odious past is dead and buried, there 
can exist no reason why you and I should not, 
for dear dead Cecil's ?ake, be friends again." 

" Friends and only friends ? Ivy, have you 
no pity ?" 

" Had you any for me ?" she asks, her pale 
lip trembling, and tears moistening her long up- 
turned lashes. " Did you imagine when you 
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wrote the letter, which I do believe you now 
regret, that I was made of stone, and incapable of 
being tortured ? I had given you my love ; 
perhaps it was not much worth the winning, but 
it was the best I had to give, and when you 
threw it back contemptuously upon my heart, 
I, for some little time, it was not long (you , 
had — and for that I thank you — done that 
which worked my cure) — I, for some little 
time — " passing her hand lightly across her 
'eyes — " did not know what to do with my re- 
stored possession " 

" And then ? — " for Ivy has paused in her 
low-voiced, trembling speech, and is, as she 
stands looking very lovely before him, un- 
consciously stirring with the end of her parasol 
the loose gravel on the walk. 

**Then," speaking very slowly, "one came 
who loved, and under no circumstances would 
have mistrusted me, and soon — ^too soon, it may 
be said, only that your insult had done its work 
so well, I learned to love, because I recognised 
his worth, the man who is to be my husband." 

She has said it; she has told her whilom 
lover, who, hanging breathlessly upon her every 
word, is listening to his doom, the truth, and 
now, evilly as he has acted towards her, she, so 
great, in the view of human suffering is her moral 
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cowardice, and so tender is her heart towards 
those who grieve, cannot summon courage to 
raise her eyes to his. 

He is the first (for, during a few short 
moments, he has schooled himself into com- 
posure) to break the silence. Hope is over 
for him, and, with the termination of suspense, 
there comes, as there did to David of old, when 
his dearest earthly treasure was lost to him, an 
instinctive desire to shake off in action the 
weight which has been bearing him down. 

** And this man," he says (and having reached 
the end of the causeway, he, instead of turning 
back, pursues his way — Ivy mechanically doing 
the same — towards the house) " is, I conclude. 
Captain Dormer ? How blind I have been, 
how misled by my own . hopes and wishes, not 
to have sooner seen that so it was ! Yes, you 
are right, and my accusation that you had 
played me false was one which only a man, 
maddened by the sense of his own folly, his 
own irremediable misfortune in losing for ever 
all that was most dear to him, could have made. 
Can you forgive me, Ivy ? Is it not punish- 
ment enough to feel that my own insane and 
stupid deed has deprived me of your love ? 
Must I forego your friendship — your forgive- 
ness too T 
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The tears, hitherto with difficulty suppressed^ 
are by this time falling softly from the sweet 
blue eyes, in which pity is so plainly readable. 
So long as Arthur Cuthbert was angry, his 
voice harsh, and his sense of his own wrongs 
predominant, Ivy could be angry too ; but now 
that he is grieved and remorseful, now that he 
is more than ready to humble himself before 
her, and to ask so little (in her estimation) where 
he had made sure, poor, sanguine fellow ! of so 
much, Ivy, no less than heretofore, a creature 
of impulse, and the slave of " feelings " rather 
than the follower of prudent and wise self- 
counsellings, sets herself to work to comfort the 
man who once held so high a place in her 
esteem and in her affections. She tells him 
(and truly it is no mere lip promise which she 
utters) that her forgiveness being full and per- 
fect, she will ever and always be to him, for 
Cecil's sake, a friend. She assures him also 
— but what boots it to repeat the non-considered 
and over-hasty outpourings of my poor heroine's 
warm but untutored heart. Nothing could well 
be further from her intentions than by word or 
look of hers to keep alive in Arthur Cuthbert s 
breast the flame which it had now "become his 
imperative duty to stamp out ; but neverthe- 
less she did keep it alive, thus reversing the 
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old proverb, and being kind only to be 
cruel. 

"And/' begins Arthur, breaking a silence 
which has lasted during the first " easy " flight 
of the broad wooden steps, ** may I ask when 
the event of which I suppose I ought to speak 
to you as a " happy " one is to take place ? You 
may think, perhaps, that I have no right to ask 
the question, but " 

" No right ? Why, Arthur, who has so great 
a right ? Cousin, friend, well-wisher — our 
Cecil's more than brother ! Surely if any .man 
may feel that he is in truth one both of, and 
with us, that man is you. I could not bear to 
think," once more placing her hand within his 
arm, " that you no longer take an interest in my 
— in our welfare. The day must never come, 
must it, Arthur ? when you cease to remember 
that your prosperity, your happiness — happi- 
ness, I trust, some day, with a dear, sweet wife, 
whose love you will have gained — z, woman 
younger in heart than I, she must be, dear 
cousin, and not a widow ; one whose first and 
best affections will be yours, and who may one 
day help you to — to ^" 

She had been about to speak of a future 
time, when, as the possessor of Ross Combe 
and the inheritor of the title which it was more 
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than probable poor Jerry would never live to 
bear, he (Arthur) would have his duties and 
responsibilities extended, and would be a happier 
man could he find in his wife a woman able 
and willing to assist him in the task which had 
been given him to do. This it had been her 
purpose to hint at, but, as we have seen, she 
broke down ignominiously at the start ; so en- 
tire, indeed, was her failure and so inaudible 
was her voice through emotion that Arthur 
Cuthbert, (who had been fully prepared to utter 
from the bottom of his heart, and firmly believ- 
ing in the truth of his own assertion the, under 
the like circumstances, customary declaration 
that henceforth no woman possessed for him 
any charm, and that for her (Ivy's) sake he 
would "live and die a bachelor^') desirous of 
shortening a scene in which he plays so secon- 
dary a part takes refuge in a banaliU. 

"We shall see what we shall see," he with a 
doleful attempt at a smile, says. '^ Meanwhile 
I shall betake myself abroad ; and who knows ? 
perhaps I may, somewhere in that wide Sahara, 
for God knows it will seem lonely enoiigh to 
me ! fall in with the precious being who is 
destined to take the place which you have 
abandoned." 

Once more Ivy's spirit rises against the in- 
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justice of his reproaches, but happily she hears 
the sounds of merriment near, and is silent. 

He too has caught the echoes of a joyous 
peal, the ring of Nellie Bransby's light-hearted 
laughter, and suddenly taking Ivy's small hands 
within his own, gazes with sad, passionate eyes 
upon her face. 

" Farewell," he in broken accents whispers,. 
" and may God bless you for all your gentle 
kindness, your sweet forgiving spirit I have 
but one hope, besides the earnest one for your 
happiness, and that hope is, that I may not 
know the day on which you become Lucius 
Dormer's wife. I should live through it, I sup- 
pose, but the temptation to put, before it was 
over, a pistol to my head, would be desperately 
severe." 

He smiled as he spoke, the saddest, pitifulest 
* smile that ever Ivy saw, and then, with a long 
pressure of her hands, and after a lingering look, 
in which he stored her image in the deepest 
recesses of his memory, he turned away and 
left her. 

She was in no mood for gaiety, for the eyes 
which had just gazed so hopelessly into hers 
haunted her like a reproach. To sit alone on 
a retired garden bench, and think sad thoughts 
upon the " death of lovel^ best suited for the 
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moment her mood of mind; and so for an hour 
and more, neglectful of her guests, she indulg^ed 
in mournful reverie, deep and unavailing regret 
for the impossibility which exists of making 
more than one lover happy, being (a fact of 
which she was certainly herself unconscious) at 
the foundatipn and root of her meditations. 
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CONCLUSION. 



" L'ame n'a pas de secret que la conduite ne r^v^le," 

French Proverb. 



** So that IS the man who used to be Bickersteth, 
by Jove ! To think what we may all come to ! 
He was a good-looking fellow I have heard, 
when he ran away with Mrs. Cuthbert, and 
now you say he hasn't got even money to re- 
commend him." 

Two Englishmen, both in the vale of years, 
but one further advanced than the other in the 
glade over which " the shadow of coming death" 
stretches its gloomy mantle, are taking (the 
reader must imagine himself in Brussels, and 
that the February afternoon is bright, arid, for 
the season, warm) a "constitutional" in the Park. 
One of these pedestrians, the elder, has been 
for years an inhabitant of Paris, but is passing 
for variety's sake, a winter in the Belgian capital. 
A man of the world, and one who knows every- 
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body who is " anybody" is Sir Henry Brabazon. 
Agreeable when it pleases him so to be, and 
not a little given to lashing the absurdities 
both of his friends and enemies, he is never- 
theless valued by the former for the real kind- 
ness of his heart, whilst the latter, for very 
fear, feed, caress, and generally make much of 
him. 

He on the present occasion answers an old 
acquaintance (General Power of Castle Power) 
who for many a year he has not chanced to fall 
in with, after this wise : 

" Money ? not a rap left people say ; spent it 
all in the struggle to get a footing in a class of 
society where he would have been utterly out 
of place. Yachts — when he knew no more of 
sailing than a Chimpanzee. French cooks, lyhen 
he did not himself recognise the difference be- 
tween a kromeski and a rissole ! Feeding dis- 
reputable hangers-on, because they happened to 
have a drop, ever so homoeopathic, of blue blood 
in their veins ! and all for nothing. Out in the 
cold in England, the fellow has brought his wife 
and daughter here, where anyone can get an 
invitation to the Palace balls, but beyond that 
they don't get on, for no one worth knowing 
takes any notice of them." 

" They are so odd-looking — I don't much 
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wonder at their failure. The girl's figure is 
rather neat " 

" Yes, but what a countenance, and her nose, 
poor girl, is against her ! Such hands and feet ! 
However, she will have money, so, perhaps, she 
will catch some needy scamp at last." 

" And who is here besides ? I mean of 
respectable Britons — people that one can^ and 
does know. I heard that old Harold wood was 
at Brussels, but that is three months ago now." 

" He was here, but the Colegraves — we all 
understand why — drove him away, just as they 
did the Mostyns; Mrs. Mostyn is Mrs. Cole- 
grave's sister, and a really nice, agreeable 
woman, but, as she told me herself, they could 
not remain in a place where such near relations 
were making themselves conspicuous by their 
eccentricities and vulgarities. From what Mos- 
tyn says, they have had to do the same thing 
over and over again. Neither convenient nor 
pleasant to have to d&nicher from a place that 
.suits one because of near relations who don't 
know how to behave themselves." 

" And Haroldwood, how is he ? And how 
goes on that sweet daughter of his. Lady 
Evelyn ? I met her once at Dalton's Court, and 
thought her charming." 

'' Which she is, and I fancy her marriage has 

58—2 
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hitherto ■ proved quite a success. You see 
Dormer is a gentleman to the backbone. 
Couldfit say a harsh, or an uncivil word to so 
weak a thing as a woman, to save his life ; 
which is, as Haroldwood says, in his daughter's 
case, an especially good thing, for she is quick 
and impulsive, and the soft answer — you know 
the rest — might not, had he been a rude, dic- 
tatorial, unjust husband, always have been, 
from those rosy lips forthcoming." 

"There are odd stories about the other 
daughter. They say that she entirely condones 
what would be to most women an unpardonable 
offence " 

•' Ah — that story, I suppose, about the — well 
— I don't know what to call her*' — Sir Henry, 
who loves to hear his own voice — puts in. 
'* The general opinion is that her abiding in the 
house is unpeu trop fort She lives (since they 
have been well off enough to make Paris their 
place of residence), I believe, now, quite en 
famille with the Beetons, and even when they 
have guests, ay, and female guests, too, this 
woman, whose sister is a housemaid, and who 
is herself — well — let us say in an anomalous 
position — dines with the invited company." " 

" Strange, if true ; but I imagine that Mrs. 
Beeton, if to do so were agreeable to her hus- 
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band, would consent to be a Mormonitish 
wife. Some women are so singularly con- 
stituted !" 

" And after all/' says Sir Henry, with a pe- 
culiar glance — one which he is an adept at 
throwing, and which contradicts the charity of 
his words — " it may not be true ; and, besides, 
we should all of us remember in our remarks 
upon our fellow- citizens that we should give 
every one the benefit of a doubt." 

The old causeur was right when he said that 
Ivy is happy in her married life. In addition 
to the reasons — true and real ones — which he 
had adduced as accounting for the full measure 
of content which she enjoyed, there is this, 
namely^ that both she and her husband find 
plenty of work, both for head and hands, to do. 
Had this not been so, it is just possible that, 
courteous gentleman though he is, the heaviness 
of the slowly passing hours might have induced 
irritability, whilst Ivy, goaded into fractiousness. 
by the wrong which an indulgence in " temper" 
had caused him to inflict upon her, would — in 
all probability — have given back — if not pre- 
cisely word for word, yet something in the shape 
of retort which (for ce nest que le premier pas 
qui coute) might have laid the foundation of life- 
long discomfort. 
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They live almost entirely at Ross Combe, 
from whence Lord Haroldwood makes frequent 
absences. He enjoys Brussels much, but Paris 
is his "city of delights'* — his paradise of ci 
devant jeunes homines. Ivy's nerves are stronger, 
and Jerry's health improves. Arthur Cuthbert, 
although Lady Evelyn has been married a year at 
the least, is still abroad. He has quite recovered 
his spirits, for foreign travel, aided by time, has 
succeeded in " stealing him from himself away ;" 
nevertheless, a remnant of the " old man" hangs 
about him still, and he shrinks from the chance 
of being daily, hourly, reminded of the mortify- 
ing truth that where he had failed — ^failed too 
from his own fault — the efforts of another than 
he have been crowned with success. 

Pride, the "never failing vice of fools" (as 
also of the wise), is still his besetting sin, the 
rock on whith his happiness for a tinle was 
wrecked. " Happy/' once wrote a clever essayist 
and close observer of human nature, "is the man 
who is cock sure.'^ Doubtless there are times 
when such a man's spirit is light within him, and 
when he can clap his wings, and cry aloud that 
he is content. But he has his moments of de- 
pression, for his epidermis is usually thin, and 
his ambition, as a rule, high. '^ Godliness, with 
contentment'^ is, we are told, " great gain," but 
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the man who aspires to be always right, and who 
holds, as Arthur Cuthbert still does, the opinion 
that it is in his power to command success — the 
man who cannot bear to see another get before 
him in the race, and who pants for a Higher 
place than the one in which his work is given 
him to do, can never really know the blessing of 
contentment. The ** great gain" granted to the 
'* satisfied" is a boon which is not for him. 

" In Pride, unreasoning pride our enror lies ; 
All quit their sphere, and rush into the skies ; 
Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes, 
Men would be angels — angels would be gods." 

On the whole, it is, perhaps, just as well that 
Arthur Cuthbert's pride keeps him away from 
Wood Ross, for Evelyn, since her marriage, has 
grown brighter and prettier than ever, her " infi- 
nite variety" possesses a charm for men, beneath 
the spell of which they invariably succumb, whilst 
her dislike to giving pain, and a vague some- 
thing within her which is nearly akin to regret 
that she had not, as I before hinted, two hearts 
as well as two hands to give away, might pos- 
sibly lead to regrettable combinations. Ivy is a 
loving wife, and a woman to whom the bare 
possibility of being faithless, even in thought, 
and for a single moment, to her husband would 
be unspeakably shocking, but Arthur Cuthbert's 
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voice, both in song and speech, is charming ; he 
has a face like that of a Greek god, and she had 
loved him dearly once ! It is, perhaps, there- 
fore, as I before said, " all for the best" that Ivy 
should not, so early in her married life, be ex- 
posed to the danger of learning by experience a 
truth which many a young woman has, in sack- 
cloth and ashes, acknowledged and wept over, 
the truth, namely, that 

" Difficile est longum subiio deponere amorem." 



THE END. 
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